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PREFACE. 



The poems coiitaiDe4 in the earlier part of this 
little volume require, I think, no comment or in- 
troduction; but perhaps a few words of explanation 
regarding the Russian Legends which conclude it, 
may add to their interest. "Ilia of Mourom," 
" Sviatogor,*' and " Vassilissa," are founded upon 
tales popular in Russia, and which have been 
handed down from one generation to another by 
the peasant troubadours who abound there. 

As France hajs her Charlemagne, and England 
her Arthur, so Russia has her half mythical hero- 
king Vladimir, who, with his Court, is the centre 
of these oral traditions, and there is a marked 
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vi PREFACE, 

resemblance between the adventures of the knights 
of Vladimir's Round Table and those of their better 
known brethren of other lands. There is in the 
" Bylines " as the songs of tho Russian Folklore 
are called, an extraordinary mixture of sober 
sounding fact and the wildest imaginations, and 
the same heroes appear under such widely different 
characters that it can only be accounted for by the 
supposition that each poet who sung their deeds 
has " made his gods in his own image." 

It is a remarkable fact that in one respect the 
Folklore of the Russians differs from that of most 
other nations ; Ilia of Mourom, the favourite hero, 
who is greater even than King Vladimir himself, 
is a peasant's son, and Mikoula, another prominent 
character, is a villager. Ilia is always a democrat, 
and is constantly appearing as the representative 
of his class, rebuking even Vladimir himself when 
the interests of the country demand it, and serving 
the people rather than the king. 
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PREFACE, vii 

I quote the following remarks upon the origin 
of these myths from an article by M. Alfred 
Rambaud in the " Revue des Deux Mondes " for 
July, 1874 : 

"'The French Epic/ says M. Gaston Paris, 'has 
germinated, been brought forth, and flourished on 
a soil entirely historic/ On the contrary, the 
Russi&n Epic sprang up among a race whose 
imagination was yet full of pagan memories. It 
is removed thereby from the French Epic, which, 
however, was formed at the same period, and 
comes nearer to the ancient Indian Epic. * From 
its first stammerings,* continues M. Paris, 'the 
popular French poetry sings heroes really living, 
and actions really concrete : there is no mysterious 
past to be searched for behind its personages.* It 
is quite different with the Russian poems, where 
the heroes, even those whose names are in the 
chronicles, seem to have taken the place of very 
mysterious persons whose origin is to be traced 
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even to the sources of universal mythology. The 
enemies with which they have to fight are in- 
determinate of form; they are monstrous embryos 
scarcely free of the matrix of the universe, and 
hidden to the waist in the pantheistic chaos. 
Solovei the Brigand is impossible to be described 
in precise terms ; the Serpent of the Mountain is 
distinguished with difficulty from the confused 
mass of cloud and mist. It is evident that the 
Bussian imagination when called upon to form 
living heroes, had only just accomplished its 
evolution from Indian pantheism or European 
polytheism. One would think in reading the 
Bylines that the world was just bom ; men, gods, 
and animals are yet living in the primeval 
oquality. ♦ * * ♦ 

"Not one of these adventures but recalls to us 
analogous traits in the Eddas or the Homeric 
poems, in the Eamayana or the Niebelungen. 
At each stanza we must summon a world of 
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PREFACE, U 

Epic memories^ call to our aid the Olympus and 
Walhalla, and re*awaken all the Pantheons of 
East and North. * * * To revert to questions of 
the present time, is it not remarkable to see the 
cycle of Vladimir transported in its entirety to 
every place to which the wave of Eussian emi- 
gration has swept P When the Slave population, 
a prey to the barbarians of the Steppes, retired 
from the Bussia of Kiev and went to found New 
Russias on the Don, on the Volga, on the White 
Sea and the Obi, they preserved not only their 
language, their religion, and their dress, but their 
poetic traditions. like Eneas who saved his 
Penates when Troy was in flames, Russia carried 
far away from Kiev the epic images of the Kievian 
heroes. Whether she settled herself on the borders 
of the Onega, at Arkangel, at Simbirsk, in Siberia, 
not one trait has she lost of the traditional phy- 
siognomy of the companions of Vladimir." 

Two stories relating to the adventures of Ilia of 
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Mourom are especially characteristic of him as a 
people's hero. They are different versions of the 
same event, his quarrel with Vladimir; and one 
appears to be the invention of a convivial and un- 
cultured troubadour, the other the outcome of a 
more spiritual and high-toned mind. 

In the first story, Ilia is represented as entering 
the banqueting-hall incognito, after a long ab* 
sence, and finding the king holding high festival. 
He is invited to sit among the inferior nobles, and 
somewhat unreasonably, as it appears, is very angry 
at this treatment, becoming so insolent, that the 
king orders his removal. Twelve of the courtiers 
come to the rescue, but no one is able to obey the 
king's commands, or move Ilia one hairbreadth. 
Finally, distributing a shower of blows, he retires, 
and revenges his wrongs by shooting at the gilded 
roof of the palace and the gold crosses on the 
churches. He gathers up the spoil and collects 
the choice spirits of the town for a drinking-bout. 
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still being greatly incensed against Vladimir, who 
sends a messenger to make peace with him. This 
envoy, Dobryna, finds Ilia among the riflf-raflf 
which he has assembled, and asks him what will 
reconcile him to the king. Ilia replies that the 
king must give him a feast, and that for three 
days the cabarets and breweries must be open to 
the people at Vladimir's, expense, and threatens 
that if his wishes are not complied with, to-morrow 
the king will reign no more. Vladimir is obliged 
to give in, land Ilia accordingly appears at the 
palace with his sans-culottes, to the disgust of the 
courtiers, who are compelled to make room for 
them. 

In the higher version, Vladimir, ill-advised by 
enemies of the hero, throws him into prison, with 
orders that he shall be starved to death. Three 
years pass, and the Tartars come down on Kiev in 
a swarm, and the king is in despair and full of 
sorrow for the murder of his faithful warrior. " Go 
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xii PREFACE. 

and look for him in his dungeon/' said the princess, 
his daughter. They had piled rocks and trees 
against its doors, and it was three years since Ilia 
was shut in ; yet the king, ready to catch at the 
faintest hope, took the keys and went to the prison. 
There sat Ilia at a wooden table, alive and well, 
and reading the New Testament. The princess 
had dug a way through .the earth to his dungeon, 
and had all along supplied him with food. " Vla- 
dimir," says M. Rambaud, "threw himself on his 
knees before the hero, and implored him, not for 
himself, but for the churches of the Virgin, for our 
mother, Holy Kussia, and for the widows and 
orphans. 'Prince Vladimir,' Ilia quietly asked, 
'what, then, is going on in Russia P' And, made 
acquainted with the danger, he armed himself, not 
for the prince^ hut for the country. This last is one 
of the characteristic traits of the Mouromian." 

Of course, believers in the Sun-myths ingeniously 
trace resemblances between the feats of the heroes 
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of the Bylines and the phenomena of nature. To 
my own mind, it is far more interesting to discover 
in them the thoughts and fancies of a stranger 
nation, as they have crystallised through the long 
line of years since the twelfth century. 

Luton, September, 1878. 
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(ENONE. 

There went a royal mandate forth in Troy 
That a great contest should be quickly held 
Wherein the athletic youth should prove its skill 
And strength of limb and muscle ; and the prize, 
Beside the honourable victor's crown, 
Should be the comeliest and most perfect bull 
Of all the herds of Troja. 

So men went, 
At Priam's bidding, over all the land ; 
Along Scamander's banks ; round Taurus dark ; 
And some did even reach those inland lakes, 
Salt as the ocean, high among the hills. 
Hearing the rumour of Mount Ida's flocks, 
A royal messenger came up the vale, 
And passing all the herds in close review, 
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2 (ENONE. 

Stayed at a small brown bull that Paris owned, 
His pride among the cattle ; scanned it close, 
The deep, thick breast, short limbs and curling front. 
And solid neck and head, and drowsy eyes. 
And chose it from the rest. 

While this was done 
Paris was wandering with his new-made Liido, 
CEnone, through the pastures. Tiied at last, 
Beneath an ancient oak the lovers sat ; 
The autumn breeze from off the Hellespont, 
Shook down the ripened acorns ; on the ground, 
Beside them, lay a sheaf of yellow com 
They both had gleaned in sport ; CEnone's eyes 
Were drooped in silent thought. At last she said — 
" Paris, I have been reading of a girl 
Who tended sheep and loved the things I love, 
The springing flowers and the steep mountain sides, 
Who was caught up to live among the gods." 
And Paris answered, smiling, — 

" Dost thou long 
To live on high Olympus, far away P 
And, when some misty autumn momisg comes. 
Shall I, disconsolate and widowed, find 
That thou hast floated out of sight of men P " 
" Earth is enough for me,'' CEnone said ; 
<* But, had I been that maid, and free to choose 
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"What kingdom of the earth should he mine own, 

I would be goddess of all living things 

That creep, or run, or fly; them would I shield 

From all mischance and evil ; none should pine 

In helpless suffering ; none should be oppressed, 

Or starved, or smitten, or shut out i' the cold 

Of winter nights ; stem vengeance would I wreak 

On any mortal that molested them. 

I think that they have souls as well as we ; 

If not, then men should rather strive the more 

To make their one life happy. Dost thou think 

That I shall never see old Dion more ? 

His dear grey face, and pretty, winning ways ; 

Dion who follows me where'er I go, 

His wistful eyes for ever seeking mine." 

And Paris answered her, 

" Beseech the gods 
And, surely, they will grant, for thy sweet sake. 
All that thou shalt desire." 

Just then came up 
A herdsman that the royal envoy sent 
To summon Paris : down the grassy slope, 
Pressing the beds of thick, wild, spicy thyme 
Beneath his firm, light footsteps, Paris went ; 
From the new freshened boughs of many a shrub 
Shaking the lingering dew with wanton strokes. 
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4 (ENONE. 

The timid sheep, that browsed about his path 
Or slowly moved along the beaten ways 
Their little feet had trodden, shrunk not back 
At sight of their protector : well he knew 
Each face among them all that seemed so like> 
And they would follow at his cheerful call 
Where'er he chose to lead, o'er hill and field. 

When to the herds he came, unwillingly 

Did Paris hear the bidding of the king, 

Not counting fullest recompense of gold 

As worth his pride and favourite : mute he stood 

With darkened brow : 

" Come," said the messenger, 
" And win him back ; the lists are open, come, 
And with those strong arms bear him home again." 
So Paris pondered, with the vision fired 
Of combat and of victory, and the man 
Adown the valley led the tawny bull. 
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Into the low-roofed cottage where they lay, 

Paris and fair (Enone, side by side, 

Enfolded in soft warmth and sweet repose, 

Stole the bright dawning of an autumn sun. 

The all-reviving splendour opened soon 

The eyes of Paris ; with a wondering gaze 

He turned, as one whom still his dreams pursue. 

To wake (Enone, touch her listless hand, 

And bid her raise once more those dark-fringed lids 

That veiled her chiefest beauty. 

" Love," he cried, 
" Awake, and tell me that I do but dream. 
And that our love is present, real, and true." 
She, fully waking, smiled ; no word she said. 
But, blushing, cast about his neck her arms. 
And pressed to his her delicate warm lips. 
" This was my vision," Paris said ; 

*' Methought, 
As oft before, through wood and over crag, 
To Ida's highest peak I climbed — the air 
Was scented with ambrosial strange perfume, 
And filled with light unearthly ; and the trees, 
Unstirred by any wind, tor that the day 
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Seemed sleeping with excess of sunny peace, 
Quivered in all their leaves, I in my hand 
Did hear, methought, an apple shaped in gold. 
Wherefore, I did not know. Then suddenly 
I was aware of three half hidden in cloud, 
Who came to meet me : fair above all thought. 
Graceful and beautiful exceedingly. 
Pale was the first, with long black dusky hair. 
Which, with a heavy robe of crimson hue. 
Draped her majestic stature ; dark her eyes, 
With long-lashed drooping lids and curved brows. 
' Give me the apple in thy hand,* she cried, 

* That prize that the most beautiful shall win. 

*Tis meet for me — ^the Queen.' She loosed her robe 
From the fair neck and round resplendent arms. 
And threw her waving tresses proudly back ; 

* Give me the golden apple, — ^for its price 
A kingdom shall be thine.' 

I silent stood, 
Awed and perplexed. 

Then proudly spake the next ; 
Grey-eyed, with hair of brown and gravest mien : 

* Of what account are crowns ? great Juno's gift 
Would turn thy yellow locks to white, and grave 
Thy placid, brow with wrinkles. I will give 
The intoxicating rapture of success. 
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The victor's laurel wreath, and make thy name 
The pride of nations.' 

Then in softer tones 
The third spake, with a pleading smile divine, 
From out the golden shower that framed her face 
And perfect limbs : 

' The fight is hard to win, 
And Fame by wounds and suffering dearly bought ; 
What knoweth cold Minerva of delight P 
Give me the prize of beauty ; in its place 
The fairest woman ever seen of men 
I for thy wife will give thee/ 

And my hand 
I reached to her, and she took the prize, 
And kissed my forehead ; then she floated slow 
Into the deep blue sky and disappeared. 
And blackly Juno frowned. 

* Misguided youth,* 
She cried, * The thunderbolts of Heaven's King 
Shall early light upon thee : thou shalt falT 
Accursed and unmourned — ^the bane of Troy, 
And all thy race.' 

With looks of cold disdain 
Minerva turned away, and as she went. 
Said, ' Thou hast chosen love, and so from her 
Thy recompense shall come : whate'er it be. 
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I add it to a coward's heart. Farewell, 
Till on the battle-field we meet again/ 
With that I woke, yet, waking, still I see 
The vision of those goddesses, and hear 
Their angry accents. Rise, and let us climb 
Our mountain ere the burning heat of noon, 
And find the summit we so oft have trod, 
And thus disprove my terrors ; for a weight 
Of dread indefinite overshadows me." 



The appointed day for the great contest came. 
Around the wide arena, tier on tier. 
Sat a gay crowd and waited for the Show, 
And made, meanwhile, a gorgeous spectacle 
Well worth the seeing. At one end the Court 
Clustered about old Priam and the Queen, 
Decked out in all the colours of the spring, 
And glittering with gems and shining gold. 
And there was many a whispered word of love, 
Some true, some false, as in the newer days ; 
And here and there some face that drew men's eyes 
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To watch with curious care its lovely tint, 

To measure each soft line and judge what name 

The colour of the clustering locks should bear, 

And if the sweeping lashes hid black eyes, 

Or blue, or grey, or brown. And artists came 

To see the combat, and with cunning hand 

Catch the swift moving forms, and stamp them fast 

For after years' possession. Chariots whirled 

All round about the ring, with prancing steeds ; 

And minstrels played soft measures to the crowd, 

And maidens sang. 

At last the clarion blew, 
And all the combatants came flocking in ; 
Slender, and lithe, and strong, the flower of Troy 
And all the adjacent plains. Great Hector led 
The youthful band, and Paris came the last. 
From the raised dais where the princes were, 
Cassandra watched the arena with dark eyes 
Full of prophetic sadness : all alone 
The burden of her knowledge she must bear, 
XJnpitied, xmbeHeved, misunderstood: 
Haimted by visions of sure-coming woe 
That shade and agonise her inmost soul. 
** Who comes the last of all, the comely youth 
With bold blue eyes and yellow hair ? " she cried ; 
" His face I have before beheld ; from whence 
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Cometh he to our contest ? " 

And the youths 
And maidens sitting round, who heard her speak^ 
Smiled slyly at each other, saying low, 
" The stranger youth has caught Cassandra's eye ; 
Poor, mad Cassandra ! who would give his heart 
To her, albeit a Princess ? She will wait 
Full long for any lover." 

Then began 
The strenuous combat. First the wrestling came 
And Hector each antagonist o'erthrew, 
Till came the turn of Paris ; at the youth 
He gazed with shadow of a scornful smile 
Just playing on his lips ; but Paris stood 
Silent and unabashed. Then soon they closed 
And struggled for the mastery close and long. 
Muscle and limb, and steadfast will a- strain. 
Till suddenly the people, holding breath, 
Saw that great Hector fell ; then burst a shout 
From all the assembled thousands up to Heaven ; 
It seemed to Paris that the blue above 
And all the green hill-sides together joined 
In that glad cry of triumph, and the blood 
Bushed through his panting heart so quick and 

strong 
That he had well-nigh fallen, overborne 
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By the excess of victory. 

With a hrow 
Clouded in wrath the fallen foe arose^ 
And moodily withdrew from out the place 
Ungenerously angry. For a space 
Did Paris rest. The chariot racers came 
Beining their fiery horses gaily dight, 
Chariot and harness sparkling in the sun 
That glorified the earth. Now still they stood, 
Like brilliant statues. Suddenly a voice 
Gave the loud signal : what a thundering rush 
Of sudden horse-hoofs over the smooth course ! 
What whirling clouds of dust, that almost hid 
The flying steeds and men I How musical 
The ringing of their silver chains ! The race 
Doth fire men's blood like wine. Twice round the 

course 
They rush together. One horse has fallen — see 
How hard his neighbour struggles to be free I 
VsB victis ! they have lost their chance ; away 
The others fly ! the grey Thessalian pair 
Will surely win ; now neck and neck they go 
With those black steeds of Ilion. Loudly shout 
The panting charioteers, with cry and whip 
Urging their wearied coursers. First the black 
Is leading, and then the grey ; a hundred yards 
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Will end the trial ; with a mighty roar 
The Trojans hail the hlack steeds' victory. 
Then what a rustling hum of voices sounds ; 
What eager words of sympathy and praise, 
Or else of critical displeasure, flow. 

But sad Cassandra's thoughts, through all the rest 

Were chained to Paris : every look and turn 

She closely noted. Once again she asked 

" Who is that noble youth who wins the crown 

For wrestling, who my brother overthrew ? 

I am troubled by his face." 

And once again 
The merry youths and maidens slyly smiled : 
But none knew Paris or could answer her. 
He rose and joined the other youths who stood 
To run the footrace ; next to Helenus 
Did Paris take his place, and, as it chanced, 
Both toward the dais looked together ; then 
Cassandra saw with wonder and aflPright 
The riddle that had vexed her solved at once, 
For lo ! the upturned faces seemed so like 
One to the other, that you scarce could say 
Which Paris and which Helenus, and she 
Knew they were both her brothers. 

Paris won 
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The footrace easily. She scarcely cared 

Her heart was so absorbed in that sole thought. 

For Paris, he was proud and happy, full 

Of natural gladness at his victory, 

And pleased to please (Enone. He was crowned 

With double crown of parsley ; and the bull, 

His pride and favourite, given to his care, 

Licked both his master's hands and followed him. 

Into Apollo's temple dim and cool. 

Where incense ever burned, and shadows lay 

Soft brooding round the marble columns white, 

Cassandra entered, moving slowly on 

To where the god, divinely beautiful. 

Stood near the carved altar. There she knelt. 

His favoured priestess, and his aid invoked 

To clearer vision — was it well or ill. 

This thing she had discovered ? Over her 

Brooded a heavy dread. Long since a babe 

Was bom to Hecuba, but, ere his birth, 

Such dire prognostications shaped themselves 

Of the child's future, that the mother gave, 

With many tears, him to be offered up 

For sacrifice to Fate : was this the babe? 

Tears filled her eyes, and all her woman's heart 

Warmed to the youth's frank face, and she was fain 
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To lay a sisier's hand in his and cry, 

•* Welcome my brother that was lost so long.'* 

A clash of arms far down the Temple roused 
Cassandra from her musings ; at the door 
Her brother Hector stood, and shook his hand 
At one who*fied for shelter towards the god 
And his fair priestess : Hector's angry voice 
Rang through the fane. 

" Accursed boy, I wait 
All day and night for vengeance ; never dream 
Thou canst escape my sword : shall loss and shame 
Be unrepaid by Hector P who art thou 
That comest from thy flocks to conquer us P " 
Then swift Cassandra to him moved and said 
Softly, beneath her breath, 

" Peace, have a care 
Thou harm him not, dear brother; sheathe thy 

sword, 
-If or spill his sacred blood who claims for his 
Our father and our mother." 

*' What new dream 
Possesses thee, my sister P " 

Hector said, 
" What heated fancy this P '' 

Cassandra turned 
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And beckoned Paris. 

" Let his face avouch 
My truth or falsehood ; do my mother's eyes 
Differ from these ? that mouth and open brow 
Are Helenus twice over/' 

Hector gazed 
Astonished and incredulous. 

" From whence 
Camest thou here P '' 

Of Paris then he asked ; 
And Paris answered " None my parents knew. 
The shepherds of Mount Ida nurtured me, 
And thence I came to Troy. I oft have heard 
That a young herdsman coming home at eve 
Did find me in a meadow, all alone, 
Asleep in a rich mantle ; me he took 
And, with his wife, did rear me ; both, alas ! 
Are dead two years ago : no more is known." 
And Hector mused awhile. 

" I have been rash 
And overborne by wrath unjust," he said, 
" Whether or no thou be my brother, yet 
Forgive, I pray, the meditated wrong 
And clasp my hand in friendship : we will haste 
Unto my father's palace, where the tale 
Shall thoroi:^hly be sifted." 
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In amaze, 
Scarce crediting this strange caprice of fate, 
Did Paris follow him to Priam's halls. 

When that (Enone heard the strange new thing 
That had hefallen Paris (for the news 
Came, brought by many a shepherd, to her ears) 
She wept with generous gladness ; " It was fit," 
She said, " that he who seemed a prince indeed, 
At last should bear the name/' 

And of herself 
She never thought, but all of him, of him. 



So Paris was proclaimed of regal blood, 
And ofttimes to his new-found kindred went. 
Who with admiring love did welcome him; 
Yet would he not desert his mountain home. 
Though they besought him to come down and dwell 
With them in Priam's palace. 

Many months 
Of winter and of spring passed by, and then 
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A vague dissatisfaction Paris held : 
Restless he grew and weary of himself ; 
Tired of the flattering court and of his home ; 
A little spoilt by fortune. So he planned 
A voyage to the Grecian Isles, in quest 
Of Priam's sister, lost Hesione, 
The Queen of Salamis, whom long ago 
Telamon, Troja's foe, had borne away. 

When came the day that brought their parting, fell 

Great sadness o'er CEnone ; all prepared, 

With heavy heart she laid her simple meal ; 

Sweet honey clear as is the topaz stone. 

Rich creamy milk, and dainty bread, and wine 

Pressed from Mount Ida's tresses of green vines ; 

And in the midst a slender snow-white cup 

Shaped like a lily ; filled with mountain flowers, 

Cyclamen, myosotis, and green fern. 

In moody silence Paris at the board 

Sat, scarcely heeding all her tender care. 

Till suddenly the gloomy cloud dispersed ; 

He gaily talked and laughed ; he spoke of Greece 

And all the wonders that awaited him, 

In nature, cities, men : of the fresh sea 

And the delight of riding o'er the waves 

And drinking Neptune's breezes, dashed with spray. 
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(Enone, with false comfort stealing in, 

To glad again her heart, reflected back 

His mood, with smiling sympathetic face. . 

But the day darkened while they talked ; she looked, 

From out her open casement, down the vale, 

And as the parting hour drew swiftly on 

Prayed him delay his journey for awhile. 

He laughed away her fears, but yet again 

She prophesied a coming storm : 

"0, love. 
See how the mists drive down the mountain slopes 
Like smoke from out Avemus ; wilt thou go ? " 
" When have I dreaded rain or thunderbolt ? " 
He cried; "hast thou forgotten all our youth ? 
Not in my father's palace was I bom. 
But with these stormy mountains for my friends, 
I must depart. What present shall I bring, 
When in a few short months I back return, 
To please my bride ? red coral from the waves. 
Or beautiful Greek statue for that niche, 
Or graved casket exquisitely wrought P " 
" I care not, thou shalt choose,'* she sadly said, 
" For whatsoe'er thou bringest will be best 
As being accompanied with that I love 
Better than all the treasures of the world.'* 
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With words like these, and one long clinging kiss, 
They parted. Down the vale he quickly went, 
She watching till the path's sharp turning hid 
Him from her sight. Then sunk she down and wept 
Her long pent tears, and at her casement beat 
The driving rain in sad companionship. 



Through gemlike islands of the (Egean sea 

The bark that Paris bore her pathway kept, 

And safe from imminent storms sailed up by the Bay 

That guards the south of Sparta. 

Soft the air, 

Luxuriant the verdure. From the port 

He journeyed northwards by Eurotas' banks. 

The road he travelled wound through fertile lands, 

Through fields of corn, gardens, and olive yards, 

Closed in by circling hills. A stalwart race 

Taught in stem duty's school this land possessed ; 

A country of brave soldiers, valiant souls 

Who smiled at pain and death. Here mothers slew 

Their very sonsibr cowardice in fight, 

c 2 
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And all men self-forgetting served the State. 
Upon the river Sparta's city stood, 
Where dwelt King Menelaus and the Queen, 
And thither Paris hastened : sending on 
A messenger hefore him. 

When the King 
Had news that Priam's son drew nigh, he rose, 
And in his royal chariot drove in state 
To meet the foreign prince with honour due. 
Him soon he found, and welcomed to his realm 
With hospitable gladness. 

Swift they passed 
Into the city, down the long white streets 
To the abode of Helen. All the way 
Mid varied talk, came ever and anon 
To Paris thoughts of her, whose beauty strange, 
Unseen, did stir already his weak heart. 
They entered soon the palace gates. The King 
His guest led through the corridors. At length 
Into a long cool shady hall he passed ; 
On marble pillars rose the fretted roof, 
And round about their base green waving ferns 
And fragrant plants were seen. A fountain light 
Freshened the noon-day air, that softly stole 
In through an open doorway twined about 
With wreathing creepers ; hazy as a dream 
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The landscape stretched beyond, across the sweep 
Of verdant gardens. 

On a couch she lay, 
The Queen of love and beauty, Helena ; 
Clothed with a mantle of pale roseate hue ; 
Her silky hair beneath a band of gold 
Rippled about her head ; her radiant eyes 
Were full of tender speech ; her perfect face — 
But should I dip my pencil in the dawn, 
And to my aid ingather all fair things. 
Yet could I never paint the living charm. 
The soft enticing charm that clothed her round. 
With queenly grace she rose from where she lay. 
And to her husband's guest due welcome gave. 
And bade her maidens spread a dainty feast 
For his refreshment in the banquet hall ; 
Whereto she led the way, shaking sweet airs 
From out her garments' shining rosy folds. 

In the cool evening side by side they strayed 
Along the shady garden paths, and on 
Over the smooth green turf ; mid orange groves 
And blooming myrtles, and pomegranates red. 
And varied flowers that the southern wind 
That gently blows from oflf Laconian seas 
Doth cherish in those regions. 
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While they sat 
Upon a terrace, whence the long blue line 
Of distant mountains showed, the King and Queen 
Told Paris many a tale about the land, 
And questioned him of Troja. It was late 
And heaven ablaze with stars when back they strayed 
To rest within the palace till the mom : 
And Paris of CEnone fondly mused 
Wishing she could behold this radiant Queen. 
So many days passed by. His kindly hosts 
Showed Paris all the beauty of their realm. 
Sometimes he scaled the mountains' craggy sides ; 
Beyond the line of fir-trees would he climb 
To where Taygetus' heads are crowned with snow 
Or trace some cataract through its bed of rock 
To the high source. On Pamon now he stood, 
And looked afar over the billowy sea 
That laved the eastern coast. And there were 

Games 
And Shows to do him honour. 

Day by day 
Less thought he of ffinone ; day by day 
Less thought he of his mission ; day by day 
The Queen it seemed grew fairer. They would 

float 
At evening downward on the river's breast, 
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In Menelaus' gallery ; soft and low 
Unto the music of the rapid waves 
Would Helen ofttimes sing ; with syren art 
And conscious power enchaining Paris' soul. 

Two weeks passed by, and then a messenger 
Came to the King and prayed him quickly sail 
To Crete where dire revolt was raging high. 
Willing to aid the unhappy isle he sailed, 
Promising swift return. The Queen he left, 
Not doubting, to the tendance of his guest. 
And fondly kissed her meretricious cheek 
Ere that he parted. 

Then the Shows went on 
As heretofore ; the walks at eventide ; 
The long cool hours of resting, when the sun 
Set all the streets and houses white aflame ; 
Voyages on Eurotas ; and beside 
A fatal net was drawing round the twain 
Its silken meshes closer and more close ; 
So light at first it lies — soon heavily 
The poisoned links will press — and then at last 
The intolerable weight shall crush them both. 
Virtue and vice in light of Helen's eyes 
Seemed brothers unto Paris ; nay, for him 
There was no vice or virtue any more ; 
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No glory in self-eonqliest, shame in sin. 
But one great roseate overwhelming flood 
Of burning love that drowned the total earth. 

And then there came a morning full of dread 
When hurried steps about the palace flew. 
And faces pale were searching everywhere, 
Through corridor and chamber and wide hall 
And none dared speak the thing that all men feared ; 
For Helen's room was strewed with dresses, tires, 
Ribbons half worn, and last night's faded flowers. 
And the long morning hours went slowly on 
But did not bring or Paris or the Queen. 
And as the thing grew certain, through the halls 
Eang bitter lamentations for the lost. 



As dawned each summer day (Enone waked 
Full of a happy wonder mixed with dread 
Whether the prosperous hour had arrived 
That should bring home her Paris. She would 
move 
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Among her favourites in the house and fields 
And speak to them of him, and gather flowers, 
And beautify her dwelling. But the weeks 
Passed on and never brought him. Heavier grew 
Her dancing footsteps, and betimes she wept 
Scarce knowing wherefore, burdened with the 

weight 
Of that long absence. Yet she did not dream 
Of her betrayal ; had suspicion glanced 
Across her soul she would herself have scorned 
For falsely deeming he could be untrue ; 
It was the sea perchance that held him back ; 
The treacherous Greeks that had imprisoned him ; 
All things in heaven and earth save that — the 
truth. 

So, after many months had passed away. 

She in herself resolved to journey down 

To Priam's Palace, and for tidings ask. 

With careful hands her lustrous hair she smoothed 

And bound about her head an azure band, 

The robes that best became her girded on. 

White were they, bordered round with various hues 

And threw her white veil over all the rest, 

Mounted her simple chariot, and did move 

Down slowly toward the city. 
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As she drove 
Along tbe streets of Troy, close to the ways 
Where men were ever passing, oft she heard 
Stray words that made her wonder ; Helen's name 
Came o'er and o'er ; and then the prince, the prince. 
And once a sudden shock stirred all her frame 
When some one certainly of Paris spoke. 
And men stood here and there in groups, and dark 
They looked as if some great misfortune lowered. 
She reached the palace ; at the gate she asked 
With beating heart for tidings of the lost ; 
" Would he return ere long P " 

The soldier gazed 
In wonder at her question : 

" He has come," 
He answered ; to (Enone's anxious face 
Mounted a blush of gladness and surprise. 
** Yesterday at the hour of noon he came." 
" Then must I hasten back," (Enone thought, 
" Or surely he will reach Mount Ida first." 
Just then a figure wild with grief and tears 
Came to the palace door ; 

** Who asks," it cried, 
" For false, unhappy Paris ? " 

" One the Prince 
" Did know of old," the meek (Enone said, 
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** And one who loves him ; wherefore is he false, 
princess ? " 

Then again Cassandra broke 
Into wild lamentations. 

" Who art thou," 
She cried, " that thou must share this cup of woe 
Poured for our miserable race ; what bond 
Holds thee to this deceiver P " 

Boldly then 
(Enone answered her, " I am his wife, 
And know not what thou sayest/' 

She was pale. 
By this, as pale Cassandra, who did cry, 
" Wife ! oh ye gods have pity on her and help ! 
What has this fair unconscious creature done 
To merit our black fate P 

Alas ! poor child, 
Thy husband hath brought back the Spartan Queen, 
The beautiful, false Helen, to our land ; 
And war is coming swiftly ; fire and blood 
And ruin for the State and all of us. 
Ah, sweet young sister, would that I could spare 
This bitter grief to thee ! " 

She cast her arms 
About the cold (Enone, kissing her 
And striving her to comfort, though she knew 
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Not any comfort that cotdd sooth her now. 
For many weeks listless and sick she lay, 
And death oft hovered near her. 

In the night 
Unto the maidens watching round her bed 
In low sad wailing accents she would cry, 
" I would that he had died ; to know him false 
Is infinitely worse. Alas ! my life, 
Canst thou have fallen so low? thy godlike strength 
Debased, and thou thyself become a curse 
To all thy nation ! thou, that once wert called 
The Helper, Alexander ; generous, brave. 
Cast down from heaven thus ? my morning star 
Extinguished in such black Tartarean night ! 
Lay me no split pomegranate in my hand. 
No ripe pomegranate, red with perfect growth, 
Content, with life's fair promises fulfilled : 
Deck me, when I shall die, with buds half blown 
Which some cold breeze that came across the sea 
Robbed of their fragrant beauty. Give me these 
Or else the sombre, dark green C5^ress leaves, 
That speak alone of sorrow and of death." 

Swift in avenging Menelaus' wrong. 

Soon every neighbouring State its warriors called 

To make them ready 'gainst the common foe, 
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Troy's doomed city. There was burnishing 
Of warlike weapon ; mustering of troops, 
Through all the Grecian land, and then there 

sailed 
A thousand ships across the burdened sea, 
And the wide Trojan plain was thickly set 
With hostile tents, and all the city armed 
To stand a tedious siege. 

"While this was done, 
(Enone's strength came slowly back once more ; 
Her many household tasks again she plied, 
And put away complaint. 

Not far removed 
From where, mid sheltering trees, her dwelling 

stood, 
Among the pine woods dark, there is a fount 
That from a rocky gorge in Ida's side, 
Flows down towards the city ; first it springs, 
A tiny limpid source, from out the earth. 
Encompassed round about with mimic rocks, 
Flowing among great stones made beautiful 
With greenest moss o'er which the water cool 
Drops from a thousand little rills that haste 
To join the fairy streamlet. What a place 
For happy Naiads ! Oh, to lave our souls 
In such a crystal stream ! to sit thereby 
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Not fearing any change ; soul satisfied 
With perfect beauty. 

Sad (Enone oft 
Would thither bring her sorrows : she would muse 
Through the long evening hours, and whisper low 
Her trouble to the spirit of the stream, 
Thinking sometimes, " Perchance the kindly wave 
Will wander down through bush, and fern, and 

pine. 
And dim mysterious flowers that grow beneath. 
Until at last it reach the Trojan plain 
Where he doth dwell and there may stay his feet, 
And murmur of (Enone to his ear ; 
Telling him how I sit alone and weep. 
And love him still, albeit dear no more ; 
Telling him to remember my poor name 
Against the extremest hour for which I wait." 
So still before the idol of her heart, 
She kept the purple lamp of love alight. 

And rumours of the war came floating up 
From the besieged city : now the foe 
Pressed on so close that surely Troy must fall. 
Then Hector and the princes sallied forth, 
And bravely flghting, drove the Grecian hosts 
Back to their tents ; sudden to Orcus dark 
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Full many a hero was dismissed. 

And yet 
For nine long years they strove, and old men died, 
And babes born when the tedious strife began 
Waxed tall and strong, and mid the din of arms, 
Would play at battles while their fathers bled 
Upon the Trojan plains. 

And all the while, 
(Enone waited : sure that at the last 
She should once more behold her Paris. 

Oft 
She sat beside her doorway wreathed with vines 
And looked adown the valley. Nine long years 
The sun rose up and set ; the mists drove on ; 
The tender evening tints did glow and melt 
Prom gold to rose, from rose to silver-grey ; 
And rain and sleet and snow and chilling frosts 
Came down upon the earth and passed away ; 
And all the verdant treasures of the spring 
Were spread abroad to gladden all the world ; 
And then one day he came. With steady steps 
They bore him up the pathway : he was wrapt 
In a fiill purple mantle, and his face 
Was hidden by the men who went before. 

For Paris had received his mortal wound ; 
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But not from Menelaus, whom he shunned 
To meet in fight, from whom he fled away 
When once they were confronted on the field ; 
'Twas from some hand unknown, the welcome 

shaft 
Was sent to slay him. He for many a year 
Had scarcely cared for living. Hard and cold 
Was Helen grown, and weary of the strife, 
And of her exile ; jealous of his love, 
And difficult to please : and on his heart 
Remorse had settled. 

So alone one day 
Disconsolate, thus to himself he spoke; 
" I know not what I dread ; I cannot sleep, 
'* The air is thick with vengeance. It is I 
" Who worked this ruin. 0, most hitter change ! 
" I that have lived a holy happy life 
" Among the mountains, innocent of wrong, 
" A helper of the weak, have changed away 
*' All joys that once were mine, for hrilliant eyes 
" And a light heart, and murder, and distress ; 
'* On me the sorrow of my country lies, 
'* And I am cursed in the hearts of men. 
" 'Twas not from Menelaus that I shrank. 
Not from his righteous hate and thirsty sword, 
But that he seemed the avenger of my crime ; 



it 
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* It was his wrongs that drove me from the field, 

* And pale (Enone's wan deserted face. 
' How can the false be strong P 

" I chose indeed, 

* As in my vision on Mount Ida's peak, 

* In that most innocent and happy time ; 

* I have preferred before the noble ends 

' That good men seek — grave, honourable power, 

* High enterprise, and glorious victory's wreath — 

* The selfish joys of an unlawful love, 

* My manly strength degrading to the dust. 

' 0, could I lay my princely trappings down, 

* The gold and gems and costly silken robes, 

' That pleased me at the first, and don once more 

' The serviceable garments ; in my hand 

' Take once again the shepherd's crook, and then 

* At evening leave this city and its woe, 

' And fret and splendour ; take the well-known 

path, 
' And lightly mount to where (Enone is : 

* (Enone ! what have I to do with her P 

* She is my own no more ; I dare not meet 
' Her strange reproachful eyes. 

" I have found too hard 

* This double mystery of flesh and soul. 

* Like shadows flit we o'er the disc of Time, 
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" Before men's eyes ; unto the gods alone, 

" Our real substance is made manifest. 

" The uneasy dream of life oppresses us ; 

" We start and turn and mutter in our sleep, 

'* And agonize to wake and find the day, 

" To lay fast hold upon a solid world. 

'* 0, for the calm unbroken rest of death ; 

** To wander on the banks of Lethe's stream, 

** And drink long grateful draughts — at peace to lie 

" Among the verdure of Elysian fields ! 

" I have played the game and lost. weary life 

** Farewell ! there is for me no comfort. Haste, 

"Sharp arrow that shall slay me ! to the field 

" I go, to seek the thing that waits me there." 

Swiftly (Enone hastened down the vale 

And met him coming ; kissed his pallid cheek. 

The while they laid him on a scented bed 

Of the wild mountain thyme. The man they bore 

Was not the false adulterous prince. She saw 

Once more the radiant lover of her youth, 

The passion of her life ; and weeping sore. 

Cried with pathetic accents, 

" Dear, look up ; 
" The past has vanished like an evil dream, 
" We rest together upon the green hillside, 
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" As in the days of old, and the sun shines/' 
He, speechless, fixed one long imploring look 
Upon her lovely, tear-stained, sorrowing face. 
" Ah, Heaven, how pale he grows ! my Paris, drink 
" The strong red wine that to thy lips I hold I 
" Too late, too late ! he is dying. 

'* That strong pulse 
" Beats slower — slower." 

With a piteous cry 
She fell upon his body cold and dead \ 
Beyond the reach of tears. 

A few short days, 
(Enone lingered. Then among the hills, 
One morning when the birds were singing clear. 
They built a funeral pile of fragrant wood, 
And laid thereon the sweet pure tenement 
That once was called (Enone. So she passed. 
With all her sorrows, from the eyes of men. 
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THE GIVERS. 

The bee said to the flower, 

" A morsel of bread ! *' 
And filled with a treasure of honey 

The flower outspread. 

The wild bird said to her mate, 

" One little song ! " 
He warbled his liquid music 

The whole night long. 

The cold earth said to the sun, 

" Send me a beam ! " 
Sunlight warmed the earth 

With a golden stream. 

Dear, with all these givers 

I have a part. 
You said, " Send me a letter ! 

I sent you my heart. 



ST. PETER'S VISION. 

Heavy of spirit, at the close of day, 
St. Peter fled along the Appian way ; 
The sun hung, crimson, on the horizon's rim, 
And whiriing dust-clouds made the heavens dim, 
By cruel sword, by torturing fire had died 
FuU many a follower of the Crucified ; 
And the poor remnant steadfast to the end. 
Too fearful for their leader and their friend, 
Besought him from the tyrant's power to fly. 
Lest by his death the Church's life should die. 
Therefore he fled — unwilling, sore of heart. 
Sad that he needs must play the coward's part. 
Sudden there broke upon his wondering sight 
A vision bathed in clear mysterious light ; 
Ah, what a face ! those deep unfathomed eyes 
Were haggard with a whole world's agonies : 
Ah, what a face ! the Eternal Love Divine 
Shone from it as the vision's seal and sign. 
Before its feet behold St. Peter bow 
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Awestruck, he murmured, '* Lord, where goest 

Thou?'' 
** To Rome I go, there to be crucified 
A second time," sorrowing, the Lord repKed. 
Slowly the vision melted from his sight, 
Alone stood Peter in the gathering night ; 
" Master,*' he cried, *' a second time shall I 
Desert my Lord ? nay, rather would I die." 
And, welcoming persecution, scorn, and loss. 
To Rome he travelled back to bear his cross. 

Saviour of flesh and soul ! if, fearful, we 
From our appointed station fain would flee ; 
Tf worn and weary with life's stress and strain. 
Into the world we wander forth again, 
Meet us as on our wilful path we stray. 
And with ,thy gentle voice our footsteps stay. 
Let our sad souls Thy healing radiance see, 
And willing turn to bear the cross for Thee. 



THE SAINT AND THE SINNER. 

In the lone Thebaid, fiir remote from men, 

There dwelt a Hermit in a rocky den, 

And hard he strove by penance, prayer, and fast, 

The heaven, for which he longed, to win at last. 

For three-score years and ten, so lived the saint 

Far from the world and sin's polluting taint ; 

Each night he slept upon a hard bare plank ; 

He oftener wept than smiled ; no wine he drank, 

And if he met a woman, young or fair, 

He turned away his eyes and said a prayer. 

At last one day, full of conceit and pride, 

^^ Where dwells a holier saint than IP*' he cried; 

" His spotless life I fain would emulate." 

But none, he secret thought, is half so great. 

That very night, when moon and stars were 

bright. 
Came to the Saint an Angel clad in light ; 
^* Would'st thou indeed more holy be ? '* he said, 
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*' There's a poor minstrel begs his daily bread 

From house to house along the public way, 

While on his flute and viol he doth play. 

If thou wouldst live a better life in truth, 

Tread in the footsteps of that virtuous youth." 

"What," said the Saint, "learn from a flimsy thing 

Who nothing else can do but play and sing ! 

Surely no edifying counsels he 

Can give a holy reverend man like me/' 

Amazed, indignant, soon he sallied forth. 

And wandered east and west, and south and north, 

Seeking the minstrel, till along the way 

He saw him coming debonnair and gay : 

His lute he carried and the echoes rang 

With the glad cheery melody he sang ; 

Bright with the bloom of youth and hope his face. 

His trim attire he wore with airy grace. 

The Saint in sackcloth robes, unclean, unshorn. 

Girt with a rope, with sandals old and worn. 

Said to the minstrel — " Now I pray thee tell 

" Thou whose good deeds have pleased the Heaven 

so well, 
" What blessed work, what prayer or penance hard 
" Has favour gained thee P " Blushing stood the 

Bard, 
And at the Hermit's question drooped his head ; 
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" Alas ! good Father, mock me not," he said, 
" No Saint am I, I only sing and play 
To please the crowd, and live from day to day ; 
No fast I keep, and seldom dare to pray." 
But," urged the Hermit, " surely thou hast done 
" Some holy deed ? " 

" Father, I know of none." 
**Why," said the Hermit, wondering more and 

more, 
** So poor art thou ? hast squandered all thy store, 
" As Minstrels will, in sin and vanity P " 
" Nay," said the youth, " no rioter am I : 
" But once it happened as I wandered here 
" I met a woman sweet, who fled in fear 
" For after her two sons of Belial flew ; 
" I rescued her — what other could I do ? — 
*' And to my house the fainting stranger led, 
" And cheered and warmed and gave^ her wine and 

bread. 
" Her husband and her babes she said were sold 
" To bitter slavery, and she had no gold : 
" So then with all my store my way I made 
" Straight to the prison and their ransom paid. 
" Is there a man who would not do the same ? *' 
Abashed the Hermit drooped his head in shame. 
** Alas ! " he thought, " I all my life have striven, 
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** Forgetful of my fellow-men, for heaven ; 
" In spite of penance and of prayer, I know 
" Not all my life one deed like this can show : 
" Angel of God,*' he murmured with a sigh, 
" This youth I scorned is nearer heaven than I ! " 



\ 



A PRAYER. 

Life ! inexorable power 

That called my spirit from the deep, 
Vouchsafe to hear me when I cry, 

Or wrap me once again in sleep ! 

If, in the future of my days, 

Thou hold'st no happiness in store, 

let this shining cheat of hope 
Perplex my weary soul no more. 

Bid earth's sweet voices silence keep ; 

Hush the false promise of the spring. 
And shield my senses from the lies 

That flowers breathe and wild birds sing. 

Leave undisturbed my pale content ; 

I dare not now to joy aspire, 
Then keep its fragrance far from me. 

And rescue me from vain desire. 
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JOHN MILLER. 

PART I. 

" Come, Johnnie Miller, tak' these doggies 
Down to the bum and drown them a' ; 

Step careful o'er the slippery pathway, 
And mind ye dinna fa'." 

So spake the mistress : Johnnie Miller, 

Reluctant, rose to do her will, 
And as he gathers up his burden, 

The tears his bonnie blue eyes fill. 

Out of the house, across the meadows. 
The little seven-years' laddie passed. 

And slower. still he walked, and slower, 
Until he reached the stream at last. 

Down on the stones he sat, and opened 
His plaidie where the puppies lay, 

And tearful watched their helpless tottering 
And stroked their glossy coats of grey. 
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And when, with quaint, black, wrinkled foreheads 
His hands they licked, and piteous cried. 

Seized with a sudden purpose, Johnnie 
Rose up and left the river side. 

He hugged the puppies to his bosom. 
Wrapped in his mantle soft and warm. 

And fast across the meadows hurried, 
Till far behind he left the farm. 



Down to the stream his mistress hastened. 
And searched in terror all around ; 

Along the brook, across the meadows. 
No traces of the boy she found. 

On, on he went ; the air grew chilly, 

And lower sank the setting sun ; 
Then twilight came, his feet grew weary. 

The toilsome march was nearly done. 

More fields he traversed ; then a glimmer 
Broke through the darkness — ^welcome sight. 

For 'twas the cottage of his mother. 
And that red glow her evening light. 
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Joyfully at the door lie rattled ; 

Surprised, his mother opened wide ; 
" My baim," she cried, "what brings thee hither P'' 

And drew him to the warm fireside. 

He sobbed aloud : " Oh, mither, mither," 
And spread his load before her view — 

" I couldna' drown the little doggies, 
So I hae brought them hame to you ! " 



PABT II. 

It was a stormy winter evening, 

The moon above shone bright and clear ; 

A ship, impatient, rode the waters, 
That swept against the slippery pier. 

" Ready, my men ? '' the captain shouted ; 

A sailor from the pier-head threw 
The stiffened hawser — slipped — and staggering. 

Fell down into the death-gulf blue. 

No time for parley ; quick the captain 
Threw off his jacket rough, and leapt 

Over the ship's tall side; and seaward 
Captain and man together swept. 
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He sank, then rose ; the drowning sailor 

He grasped ; wild waves swept o'er the twain, 

And for a space all hope was ended ; 
Then the strong swimmer rose again. 

Bold stroke on stroke he backwards struggled. 

Perils behind him and before ; 
All held their breath with fear and wonder, 

Until he touched the pier once more. 

Then holding fast his prize, the swimmer 

Was safely landed ; cheer on cheer 
Broke through the night ; hurrah ! brave captain, 

Fearless of death and tempest drear ! 

The bravest heart has kindliest pulses. 
By gentle souls great deeds are done ; 

The tender-hearted Scottish laddie 
And the brave mariner were one. 
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God, thou knowest with what weary feet 

1 tread the pavement of this cruel street, 
How bitter is the gnawing vain desire 
That bums me with its never-dying fire. 

How the sweet draught of comfort tempts my eyes, 
Yet ever from my grasp delusive flies ; 
What jarring spirits vex me with their strife, 
What faces trouble me and wound my life. 
The wail of pain has drowned thanksgiving's hymn, 
The cross is heavy and the crown grown dim. 
Oh Lord ! is heaven so far away, so fair, 
That Thou art deaf to the faint voice of prayer P 
Are the celestial flowers so sweet and rare, 
That tears and sighs can find no entrance there P 
Ah no. Thou hearest ; then let Thy living breath 
Rescue my spirit from this life in death ! 

Thus I murmured, arraigning the Powers 
That watch this strange journey of ours ; 
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Thus I murmured in sorrow and wrath 

Not knowing myself or my path ; 

I have passed through the dark and the light-*- 

Thy way, my God, is the right ! 



E 



ON EEADING ''MEMORIALS OF A 

QUIET LIFE." 

As leaf by leaf I turned them o'er, 

Pure chronicles of purest life, 
Tales of the Saints who walked the earth, 

As brother, husband, wife : 

It seemed as if a path I trod 

Which led me through a garden fair. 

With shadows cool, and healthful sun, 
And flowers blooming everywhere. 

And holy odours filled the sense. 

And hope's fresh verdure clothed the sod. 

And in the tree-tops breezes played. 
Fresh from the snow-white hilljs of God. 

And better, higher, fuUer, grew 
The life of earth ; and to my soul, 

Weak, struggling, filled with doubt and fear, 
A new-bom comfort stole. 



THE WAGES OF SIN. 

At Marseilles, on the quay we stood, 
Septime, and he, and I — the flood 
That washed the walls was turned to gold 
By the sun setting ; fold on fold 
The yellow clouds lay piled on high ; 
Sorry and sick at heart was I. 

For as we waited side by side ^ 

(The tall ships rocking on the tide). 
He told us how his fortune grew : 
I questioned, flattered, till we knew. 
Before the twilight round us crept, 
"Where all his treasured wealth was kept. 

At first the tempter's voice was dumb. 
No thought had I of what should come ; 
I never hated Santo — no, 
Not savage passion dealt the blow ; 

E 2 
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'Twas poverty, ambition, nursed 

The plan that ranged me with the cursed. 

Why should I fail, and toil in vain, 

And Santo, Santo always gain ? 

I was so poor, and needs must found 

A wealthy house ; I looked around 

And racked my brain for quick- won wealth, 

'Till evil thoughts crept in by stealth. 

And then our fancied house we buQt 

Upon the shifting sands of guilt. 

The thought of Santo*s gold-filled chest 
Filled me with longing — ^robbed my rest : 
Ah, would that all that gold were mine ! 
It worked like deadly, poisonous wine, 
And fired my blood, and turned my brain, 
'Till all grew plainer and more plain. 

In idle hours, vague hint and thought 
I dropped. Septime and Narbon caught 
My meaning with infernal skill, 
And laboured how to work my will : 
The old conarade, Santo, needs must die. 
That we might flourish bye and bye. 
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We hired a warehouse, lonely, grim ; 
A letter then we wrote to him, 
Bidding him come, as welcome guest, 
To meet us there — then for the rest 
We brought, instead of dainty food 
And wine, a rope and staff of wood. 

As up the stairs he sprang to death, 
I heard him singing under breath, 
*' Voi che sapete : " still I hear 
The light tones ringing in my ear ; 
About his steps did perfume float, 
From the flower that decked his coat. 

We led him onward through the gloom 
That filled those chambers, to a room — 
Oh, Mercy, blot it from my sight ! 
Its rainblurred windows, where the light 
Could scarcely shine ; the outline hard 
Of the bales, and what came afterward ! 

He laughed, and said, " The day was fair 
And sunny for our gathering there ; 
And was my brother once more strong, 
After lying ill so long ? " 
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Not any answering word I said, 

But smote him on the bright young head. 

They say that I upon that night 
Went in and out before men's sight, 
And looked and smiled and spoke the same 
As ere my wicked madness came ; 
While there had fallen so dread a change. 
My very mother's eyes were strange- 

At the Trial, on my face with dread 

Men gazed : I was so hard, they said ; 

What was the gazing crowd to me P 

I was far off upon the sea. 

Agonising to thrust down 

That dreadful thing that would not drown. 

One man will gam great honours, one 
WiU gloiy over victories won : 
They shall be virtuous, rich, or great. 
As rules o'er each benignant Fate, 
But through all future ages Se 
Who murdered Santo I must be* 

Death is the only possible end 

To this — Oh, God, my summons send ! 
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How could I bear to see again, 
As in the days before my pain, 
The happy budding of the Spring, 
The glorious Summer's blossoming ? 

For me all laughter finds an end : 

What being can I count my friend P 

How could these hands that blood have spilt 

Touch other hands imstained by guilt P 

How could I meet the undefiled 

And innocent creatures, brute and child ? 

I would, Heaven, that I could hope 
This deed would vanish, when the rope 
That in and out my dreams doth twine 
Shall choke this warm brown throat of mine. 
To-day I lie in black despair, 
To-morrow I shall waken — where P 



THE LEGEND OF COUNT ADOLPH, 

It was at the close of an autumn day. 
And Adolph of Wittenberg made his way 
Towards an ancient castle, whose massy wall 
Towered o^er the head of the tree-tops tall. 
Through the forest pathways dim 
He strode with his good horse following him : 
Through the green mossy paths they sped, 
"With thick trees arching overhead. 
The Count was travel-tired and faint, 
And fervently his guardian saint 
He prayed for shelter and good cheer 
In the midst of the forest drear. 

Gladly, as faded the light of day. 
He nearer drew to the castle grey ; 
And when a little chapel he spied 
He entered through the doorway wide. 
Having offered a pious prayer, 
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He wandered round the chapel ; bare 

And ruined it stood ; and everywhere 

Over the tombs did long grass wave. 

In the midst there yawned an open grave. 

On the margin paused the knight, 

Shuddering at the unwonted sight, 

As he wondered who and where 

The dead that should have rested there. 

Doubtless the chapel, chill and drear. 

Belonged to the old castle near, 

Whose master, so a tablet tells, 

Is Sir Hugo of Wittenlels. 

The shadows deepen — and Adolph^s sight 

Conjures visions of aflfright ; 

For, by the dark grave's grassy side, 

A veiled figure seems to glide. 

Out of the place with trembling speed 

Hastes the knight and mounts his steed. 

Long twining briars across the way 

Stretch their arms his course to stay ; 

Flapping against the boughs doth fly 

A raven black with boding cry. 

But only faster rides he on 

Till he the castle gate has won. 

Twice he rang the castle bell. 

On his listening ear no footstep fell. 
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*' Donner and blitzen ! " muttered the knight, 
And looked to the left and then to the right. 
The rusty bell once more he rang ; 
Ere ended the peal, with a hoUow clang, 
The door was opened — out there came 
An ancient servant : 

*^ Sir Knight, your name ? " 
" I am Adolph of Wittenberg," answered he, 
" And crave your hospitality ; 
" I ride from the court of the Palatine, 
" To castle Falkenberg on the Rhine." 
The ancient servant opened the door ; 
The drawbridge many a year before 
Had ceased on its rusty hinge to play, 
For never a traveller passed that way. 
Count Adolph followed the old man through 
A courtyard where tall nettles grew. 
Then mounted the mouldering, ruined stair 
And entered a wide hall, grim and bare, 
More dreary made by the lingering trace 
Of long-past beauty, and wealth, and grace. 
All alone, in that echoing hall 
Sat Sir Hugo, pallid and taU. 
Well pleased he seemed the Coimt to see. 
And welcomed him right courteously. 
Soon was a generous table spread 
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With savoury meat and wheaten bread, 
And costly wines, the white and the red. 
Sir Hugo and Adolph talked for a space 
Of fighting, and politics, and the chase ; 
Then suddenly the old knight said, 
"So you have come at last to wed 
"My daughter Erlinda?" 

Sore amazed, 
Adolph at Sir Hugo gazed, 
For he then did homeward ride 
To claini his Liba, loveliest bride. 
No answer to the knight he made, 
But with his long moustaches played. 
The ancient servant frowned — 

"Fie, fie, 
"Sir Hugo, for talking so foolishly : 
" Your daughter's been dead for forty years/' 
And Sir Hugo answered, with childish tears, 
" It must be a long, long time ago, 
" Or I could not have forgotten it so.'* 
His head sank wearily on his breast. 
And, seeing that he fain would rest, 
Adolph followed the servant old. 
Through long corridors damp and cold. 
Dusky bats flew in and out 
The empty chambers, round about 



* 
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The flaring light the servant bore ; 

At length they reached a half closed door 

From whence there streamed the ruddy light 

Of a warm fire burning bright. 

Having bidden his guide good-night, 

Adolph, quickly disarrayed, 

Down his weary body laid : 

Soon the warmth and comfort steep 

His senses in the balm of sleep. 

Two hours or more he soundly slept, 

And then, he thought, around him swept 

So rich a stream of melody 

That his heavy eyelids he 

Half unclosing, listened long 

To that sweet melancholy song. 

Fully waked, himself he raised 

And round about the chamber gazed — 

It was empty ; but it seemed 

That the tide of music streamed 

From the neighbouring room. He rose, 

And softly did the door unclose : 

Lo ! the next room open stood ; 

He peeped within ; his hurrying blood 

Stopped suddenly with pleased surprise 

At the sight that met his eyes. 
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Seated before a mirror there 
Bloomed a maiden tall and fair ; 
What a maiden ! o'er her breast. 
Foam-white as the billows' crest, 
Strayed her hair of richest brown ; 
Now she smiled, and now cast down 
Her lustrous eyes with soft black lashes ; 
Sudden against the window dashes 
A raven black with boding cry. 
She shrieks and rises hastily : 
Adolph quickly turned, and flew 
To his room, but through and through 
His treacherous, not unwilling heart 
The little god had driven a dart. 
Who could this lovely maiden be. 
Kept in the castle secretly? 

Next day's sunlight, when it came, 

Quenched in part that sudden flame, 

And, a lonely breakfast o'er. 

He fain would journey as before ; 

But the servant earnestly 

Prayed him one more night to stay. 

" My lord," he said, " all night has lain 

" Full of weariness and pain : 

" It will grieve the old man's heart 
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" In nine days Sir Hugo's child, 

" Our beautiful Erlinda, lay 

" Cold and stiff and dead as they. 

*' Sir Hugo, crazed with sorrow, bore 

" Her coffin to the grave. Before 

" It to earth was lowered, he 

" Drew back the lid her face to see ; 

" Alas, Sir Count, the truth I swear — 

" ErKnda's body was not there ! '' 

Adolph shudders at the tale. 

But quickly warmer thoughts prevail: 

In one short hour that maiden bright 

Perchance will dawn upon his sight. 

Wakeful lay the Count that night 

With expectation and affright. 

For amid his love and longing 

Came ghastly thoughts and fancies thronging. 

Hark ! away with idle fears, 

Again that voice divine he hears ! 

Again the door stands open wide. 

Swiftly he has gained her side. 

By the mirror sits the fair. 

Gazing at her image there ; 

Rapturous at her feet he kneels, |i 

His arm around her small waist steals ; 



»; 
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She does not shrink from his caresses 

As her hand he fondly presses ; 

A glittering ring she gently slips 

Upon his finger ; to her lips 

His own he presses — ^Heaven ! how cold 

Her kisses are ! Her arms enfold 

The Count ; then laughing, swiftly through 

The empty corridors she flew. 

All night long, uneasy lay 

The faithless Adolph ; and when day 

Dawned at last he found no cheer, 

But was heavy and full of fear. 

So ill and weak Sir Hugo grew, 

He could not rise the whole day through. 

Adolph, listless, wandered round 

The lonely hall, and solace found 

In listening to old Ea}Tnond's story 

Of lady fair or warrior hoary. 

Whose pictures on the walls were hung ; 

At length he reached a curtain slung 

Across a panel : " What poor face," 

He asked, " is covered in disgrace P " 

Slowly Raymond then drew back. 

Crossing himself, that veil of black. 

It was The Maiden I Heaven us save. 
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She stood beside the open grave ! 
" Who is this lady ? '' Adolph said, 
Trembling with a ghastly dread : 
•* Alas, that is Erlinda's face/' 
Adolph staggered from the place. 
Some money on the board he threw. 
Then to Sir Hugo bade adieu ; 
And through the forest rode away, 
A miserable man that day. 

The white-robed choir is sweetly singing. 
Merry marriage-bells are ringing ; 
All the earth is blooming gay 
In the balmy breath of May; 
And this is Adolph's wedding-day. 

He is coming, at his side 
Liba, beautiful young bride ; 
Many a gallant knight is there, 
Many a maid and matron fair. 

Slowly moving with the rest, 
Who that silent veiled guest ? 
Who hath bidden her ? Who can say 
What she doeth here to-day P 
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At the altar now they stand : 
Adolph tries to fold the hand 
Of his maiden pure and sweet — 
An ice-cold hand his own doth meet ! 
For that figure veiled and dim 
Stands between his bride and him. 

Swooning on the floor he fell : 
Liba's terror who shall tell ? 
Pale was that assembly gay 
As they bore the knight away. 

Many a day did Adolph languish, 

Filled with sore remorse and anguish. 

Till at last confession free 

To a holy priest made he ; 

Who counselled him to build again 

Wittenfels' deserted fane. 

This done, and many masses said 

For the hapless wandering shade, 

Erlinda's purgatory o'er, 

Open stood her grave no more. 

Again the white-robed choir is singing, 
Again the merry bells are ringing ; 
All the ^arth is blooming gay 
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In the balmy breath of May ; 
And it is Adolph's wedding-day. 

Now no figure veiled and dim 
Stands between the bride and him ; 
Liba*s hand with love-warm clasp 
Lies within her husband's grasp, 
And through cloud or sunny weather 
They shall wander on together. 



TO LEONORA. 

The moaning wind througli leafless branches sighs, 
Grey clouds uncertain drift across the skies, 
And longings and regrete within me rise. 

Life is a vague and melancholy tale, 
Rises from earth to heaven an endless wail, 
With looking on the world the stars are pale. 

Yet thro* the gloom soft varied colours glow, 
Sweet harmonies across the discord flow, 
Bright visions in the distance come and go. 

Oh, Leonora, thou dost keep the key 

Of this dark prison of thoughts that holdeth me, — 

Unlock the heavy door and set me free ! 



CHRIST LEAVING THE PILETORIUM. 

PAINTED BY OUSTAVE DORfe. 

A LONG stone flight of steps, where men and 
women 

In eager expectation press and crowd ; 
Some faces dark with hate, some cunning, stolid, 

And some in shame and love and sorrow bowed. 

The judgment hall above, whence Pilate issues ; 

Behind, a lurid stretch of stormy sky ; 
Foreshadowing the coming day of darkness. 

Wherein the Son of God for man shall die. 

And in the midst, thorn-crowned the Man of 
sorrows, 

With manifold affictions faint and worn. 
Comes down among the people, while before him 

The malefactor's heavy cross is borne. i 
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That every soul must pass tWough many changes, 
Each man that lives in varied moulds be cast, 

Philosophers both new and ancient tell us ; 
Perhaps then in the centuries long past, 

Robed in an earlier garb of flesh, the artist 

Looked on as Christ came down the marble stair. 

And in an all unconscious recollection, 
Has painted us the glorious vision there. 

happy artist ! spite of disappointment. 
And sorrowful rough ways thy feet have trod, 

Wbat splendid consummation crowns thy labour ; 
What full fruition of the gift of God. 



LATOUNETTE. 

▲T TPifcKE, PYBENEE8. 

Latounette was mowing his field. 
When came our Cur6 up the hill, 

A dozen or more did follow him, 
And they marched along with a will. 

Latounette came down to the fence, 

And " Good morrow, mon pere," said he. 

" What brings you here so early to-day ? 
" Have you a message for me P " 
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" We come in name of our holy Faith, 
Cried the Cur^, angry and red ; 

" In thy barn the heretics meet, 
"And thou art one,*' he said. 



" We come to bear thee away in bonds, 
" So yield to the Church's grace ! " 

Latounette looked down at his scythe 
And into the Curb's face. 
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" I worship God as seemeth best, 

" And follow Christ as I can ; 
** I never have harmed the Church/' he said, 

*' And I fear not the face of man. 



Cross that fence at your peril," he cried, 
" Or, with the scythe in my hand, 

*' Man by man I will lay you low 
" As the grass whereon I stand.' 



» 



They were many and he was one. 
But no man dared the fence to scale ; 

They looked at each other and looked at hira. 
And then went down the vale. 

He finished his work with steady stroke, 

And in the twilight dim 
Through the village he boldly went, 

And none molested him. 



On by the Cure's house he strode, 
On through each narrow street. 
Full of many a lurking-place, 
^ But none did stay his feet. 
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Straight through the midst of his foes he passed, 

And low to himself did sing ; 
He was dressed in his coarse blue frock, 

But I thought he looked like a king. 
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FOR MY BIRTHDAY 

Short season of earth's youth, farewell for ever ; 
From thy delights my growing soul must sever,^ 

And I, of yore, 
Grew chill with dread viewing these grey dominions, 
Where I shall see thy rainbow-coloured pinions 

Waving no more. 

But, ah ! not now I mourn, for through the shrouding 
Of this dull flesh that yet my thought is clouding 

New gladness steals ; 
A steadier light than youth's wild flame is burning, 
A steadier hope than youth's sweet fruitless yearning 

New truth reveals. 

O soul of mine, whence came thy pain and madness ? 
Out of what heaven now descends thy gladness ? 

Who dries thy tears P 




/ 
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How long uponXiife's mysteries hast thou pondered ? 
Say, through how many centuries hast thou 
wandered ? 

Count me thy years ! 

In vain I question thee of things forhidden: 
Behind this present, Birth and Death lie hidden, 

No answer canst thou give ; 
Nought I rememher, ignorant, unseeing. 
Yet hidden warmth irradiates my being — 

I am content to live. 




A KNIGHT TO HIS LADY. 

So, dear, you will not take my love, 

And I must every hope resign ? 
You find a use for ring and glove, 

For bracelet, locket, lace, and fan. 
But not for this poor love of mine. 

What can I do I have not done P 
What can I give I have not given P 

I am all yours, flesh, heart, and soul ; 
And while apart from you I stray, 

I find no joy beneath the heaven. 

ft 

The cottage lad, tough and unlearned. 

Wins the poor maid unlearned and rough ; 

My peers wear each a lady's sleeve, 
And yet it seems, in all the world. 

For me there is not love enough. 
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Alas ! how bitter Is my life, 
Alas ! how heavy is my heart ! 

Must each long day be long as this, 
And through all future days that come 

Must you and I still walk apart ? 
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The days have past, — ^how many days ? 

The years have past, — ^how many years ? 
My love for you is still unchanged 

As when your parting tears were shed, 
And I for anguish shed no tears. 

After a bitter time had past, 
Behold my love had made me wise, 

I had learned the alphabet of grief. 
Strange secrets were revealed to me 

Behind fresh lips and smiling eyes. 

So, unto sorrow's service vowed, 
Seeing my love you could not take, 

I rode away through the wild world : 
Redeemed the perishing, and dried 

The orphans' tears for your dear sake. 
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No need had I of shirt of hair. 

Or iron cross upon my breast, 
With that sharp secret worn within ; 

The thought of you my penance was, 
Your memory the thorns that pressed. 

The end draws near, — the Judge will give 
Rewards for all my lab.ours past : 

Not mine, for at your feet I pray 

Each gift of mine the Judge will lay : 

So shall you take my love at last. 



TO I. E. A. 



WHO WROTB 



'*He that hath wings let him soar, 
Mine is the heart at your feet." 

Lay not thy proffered treasure at my feet, 
faithful friend of many a toilsome year. 
For that low place I count thy heart too dear, 
And next my own I fain would wear it, sweet. 
In the clear altitudes of thought I see 
A godlike host with garments white as snow : 
Them would I follow wheresoever they go. 
Soaring aloft, and thou shalt soar with me. 



MARIE'S MTJSINGS. 

Come out across the lawn, the trees 
Are softly rustling in the breeze. 

It scarce can move the beech, or stir 
The branches of the fragrant fir ; 

But the poplars ! see them swayed 
To and fro in that dim shade. 

How poor and miserable seem 
The men and women of St. Rime. 

As through the village fast we whirl, 
Sometimes I see a black-haired girl 

As tall as I — about as old ; 

I think the smallest piece of gold 
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I spend upon my bon-bon box 
Would three times over buy her frocks 

And tattered boots. It must be want 
That makes her look so thin and gaunt. 

What are her pleasures ? Does she know 
Some reason good for suffering so ? 

I wonder if at first God meant 
That lives should be so different I 

Sad am I — an unknown pain 
Comes over me ; what shall I gain 

By this betrothal ? What is he 
Whose wife hereafter I must be ? 

Flesh fashioned in a handsome mould, 
So much a year in lands and gold, — 

A cigarette, a scent of rose, 
A human soul, as I suppose. 

'Neath the trees I lay me now 
In my hand I clasp a bough. 
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While my restless heart receives 
Comfort from the cool green leaves. 

Breeze, blow gently from the west, 
Shake them downwards on my breast ; 

Let them fall o'er hair and limb 
In a leafy baptism; 

Hold me in the present, quite 
Shut the future from my sight ! 
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THE SIEGE OF LEYDEN. 

We mounted to the Hengist Tower, 

My brother Hans and I ; 
We looked across the meadow lands 

That round our city He. 
For three long months the Spanish host 

Had hard about us pressed. 
And men were dying in our streets 

And all were sore distressed. 
Prince William, father of our land. 

His promise sure had given, 
(And the great Prince's word we know 

Stands fast as stands the Heaven,) 
That when all other help should fail 

To hinder Leyden's fall. 
He would unloose the sea and send 
' Its waters to our wall. 
They'd pierced the banks of Issel through, 

Out flowed the rushing tide ; 
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Delfthaven, Schiedam, Rotterdam^ 

Their sluices opened wide ; 
Still five miles oflf the waters lay 

Behind the inner bank, 
And as we watched for help in vain 

Our hearts within us sank. 
It seemed we were forgotten quite ; 

Each day with haggard eyes 
We mounted to the Hengist tower 

To see what help should rise. 
For full five weeks the inner bank 

Had held deliverance fast. 
No ship could bring us food and wine 

Till the great dyke was passed. 
It was a calm, still evening, 

And ruddy shone the sky, 
Silent we gazed across the field, 

When suddenly on high 
We saw a moving speck of white, — 

" A carrier dove," quoth I. 
Nearer and nearer, on it flew 

Out of the burning West ; 
It hovered o*er our heads, and sank 

Upon the towe]' at rest. 
Breathless we loosed the letter tied 

Under its plumage fair ; 
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Wo bore it to the old Town Hall, 
They read its message there. 

" Leyden/' wrote our good Estates, 
*' Ere we abandon thee, 

*• We'll sink aU Holland's fruitful fields 
" 'Neath the destroying sea." 



The miserable days went on, 

And famine raged amain ; 
A pest arose — men say by it 

Eight thousand souls were slain. 
JJrave Admiral Boisot and his fleet 

We knew were on their way ; 
They'd pierced the bank ; but oh, what foes 

And danger round them lay ! 
Day after day the fleet crept on ; 

We marked them as they came 
By the rolling of their cannon, 

By villages aflame. 
But then again the east wind blew. 

So fast the waters sank, 
The ships lay stranded one and all 

Behind the Kirkway bank. 
And day by day the Spemish dogs 

Came hurrying to our gate, 
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Tempting us to surrender, 

And war no more with fate. 
No maltcake more, no horseflesli more, 

We had not any bread ; 
And with dead children in their arms, 

The mothers dropped down dead. 
And Adrian Van der Werf came out. 

Our Burgomaster he, 
A starving crowd came after him, 

A sorry sight to see ; 
They menaced him for holding fast 

The oath that he had made ; 
They shook their gaunt fists in his face ; 

Calmly his course he stayed. 
Close to St. Pancras Church he stood 

And waved his hat on high : 
'* What will you, then, my fiiends ? My oath 

" 1*11 keep," we heard him cry ; 
" 'Tis better far to starve and fall, 

" To bear the bitterest pain, 
" Than to surrender Leyden 

" To the cruel jaws of Spain ; 
" To watch and guard the city 

" To God I gave my word ; 
" Take now my life an' if you will ; 

" See here my breast — my sword." 
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And then we shouted loud ; again 

Our feeble hearts beat high : 
" Long live our gallant Van der Werf ! 

" With him we'll stand or die. 
'* Away, false Spanish messengers ! 

" We'll hold no friendly hand 
" To the torturers of our brethren, 

" The spoilers of our land." 



The pest was wasting far and near, 

All hope waxed low — all comfort ceased ; 
We watched the vanes with sickening hearts — 

The wind blew from the cruel east. 
We sat one evening, weak and sad, 

Despairing of the stranded ships ; 
There came a knocking at our door, 

And in rushed Hans with trembling lips. 
" What hope, Hans ? " " Come out," he cried, 

" And look into the sky with me ; 
" The wind is blowing from the west 

'* The clouds are riding fast and free.'* 
heaven, 'twas true ! a blessed storm 

Blew all that long October night. 
And all the next ; the waters round 

Were curled with wavelets tipped with white. 
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And raging Kke an angry lion, 

Came down the mighty Northern Sea : 

lie dashed across the hroken dykes 
And chased the Spanish chivalry. 



The ships ! the ships ! they came at last, 

Up to the quays they proudly sailed ; 
We were half crazed with grief and joy ; 

"We leapt and shouted — laughed and wailed. 
They threw us down the fair white loaves, 

like famished wolves we tore and fed ; — 
It was a dreadful sight, they say. 

Our faces looked as look the dead. 
The magistrates came out to meet 

Good Admiral Boisot and his men ; 
"We followed them along the street 

Until we reached the church, and then 
Nohle and peasant — rich and poor, — 

Old man and young, child, maiden, wife, 
Knelt down and offered thanks to God 

For giving back our life. 
And then a sweet glad hymn of praise 

The organ pealed — and as we sang. 
Trembling and heavy with our tears, 

The strange pathetic music rang. 
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And one by one our voices failed, 
And all the rescued, grateful crowd, 

With overflowing eyes and heart 
Together wept aloud. 

KoTE.~I am indebted for my details of the Siege of Leyden to 
^r. Motley's eloquent and masterly work ** The Bise of the Dutch 
Republic."— L. B. 



FLOWERS. 

Spring has come and brought the flowers. 
Primroses and violet beds, 
Tall grave daffodils and cowslips, 
Hyacinths with bended heads. 

And from many a poor, dark cottage. 
Come the children, squalid, old ; 
To the woods and fields they hurry 
Gathering summer's gems and gold. 

Let them shout and take their pastime 
Through the happy hours; 
God has once more spoken to us. 
Through his angels — flowers. 

Bloom, blossoms many coloured. 
Scent the grateful air ; 
I am thinking of dead flowers — 
Now no longer fair. 



I 
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Withered roses with their sweetness, 
Still left to them hy the years, 
Who have no more sun or dewdrops, 
Save the dew of tears. 

They are hest ; for tender memories 
Of the young days that are fled, 
Steep them in more fragrant odours, 
Than embalm'd the Egyptian dead. 



MY FLOWEES. 

Once he gave me a rose In June : 

Once when the world was fresh and gay, 

That rose was sweet with the joy of youth — 
How dim and faded it lies to-day ! 

On my hreast I wore his rose, 

In my heart his love I wore. 
Ah, thorny rose ! ah, bitter love ! 

He turned and left me for evermore. 

You have given me a flower, too, 

A flower fed on dew of tears; 
Hard by shadowy graves it grew, 

Its root was nourished with doubts and fears, 

What shall I call your flower, dear heart — 

Rose or lily or eglantine ? 
Ah, it has never an earthly name, 

This wonderful mystic flower of mine. 
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Never a one has seen its bloom, 

Saving only you and I ; 
Sweeter than all on earth it is — 

Dear heart, shall that flower ever die ? 



ASPLEY GTJISE. 

Circled round with pasture Kes 

The enchanted village, Aspley Guise ; 

Sandy street, and field and park, 

Waving elm and fir-tree dark ; 

Mansion, cottage, dale and hill, 

Far from noise of mart or mill. 

Lie before us, soft and still. 

As if some spell were o*er them cast. 

Filled with memories of the past, 

Pass we through the silent street, 

'Till at length we stay our feet 

Near the Church, whose walls are dight 

With fragrant roses, dazzling white. 

The Church we enter — soft and low 

Sweet rivulets of music flow ; 

In the dim Kght some hand unseen 

Is wandering o'er the keys, I ween. 
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These melodies mysterious, glad, 

Mind me of Sir Galahad, 

And the Chapel strange he found 

With sombre woods encompassed round. 

The windows richly painted, glow 

With mellow light ; the floor below 

Mosaic decks in every part ; 

The pulpit, carved with curious art. 

Towers dark aloft ; and words divine 

Around the graceful arches twine. 

Filled with holy, chastened gladness, 

We leave the church. The abode of sadness, 

The place of tombs, we fain would see ; 

Yet, fairy village, can it be 

That Grief and Death e'er visit thee ? 

They come^but even thy graves are bowers. 

And Death himself seems wreathed in flowers 

Sweet blossoms in profusion grow 

Where'er our wandering footsteps go. 

No gloomy shadow resteth here. 

The sepulchre is robbed of fear. 

Now down an avenue we stray ; 
Dark branches canopy the way. 
Tall stems arise on either hand ; 
Speak low, for this is fairyland. 
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Here is the Garden — in we glide 
Through the gate that opens wide : 
Soft the turf and green the shade; 
Almost every step is stayed 
By some beauty new and rare ; 
Ferns or fuchsias, roses fair, 
Calceolarias, hermit's bower, 
Lofty trees that o'er them tower. 
Low the house, and wide, and white ; 
At the door, the Lady bright, 
Hospitable mistress here, 
Welcomes us with courteous cheer. 
Here is the Hall ; in order stand 
Ancient chairs on either hand. 
Decked in yellow damask gay; 
There is a jar from Italy ; 
A table rare ; upon the wall 
Are pictures. Passing from the Hall, 
Down a long corridor we pace 
To find the Dwelling's sacred place, 
The Library : here, row on row. 
Books from floor to ceiling go — 
Hebrew, Latin, books of old ; 
Early English manifold ; 
Priceless books on vellum fine. 
O'er whose margins flowers entwine ; 
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ThousaDd books on thousand themes ; 

How this microcosm teems 

With thoughts of dead and buried men 

Who here do live and move again ! 

Good and evil, here they stand, 

All awaiting our command ; 

Each has brought an oflfering, 

Sago and Tinker, Monk and King, 

Ranged there in a long array 

Clad in brown and white and grey. 

Wise Grammarians, whose eyes 

Have ravelled Syriac's mysteries, 

Sounded Arabic and Greek, 

And half the tongues new nations speak, 

Here resort, and at their will. 

In these pastures take their fill. 

Culture's bright Prophet here would rest. 

By Philistine nor Jew distressed. 

While to his poet vision Aspley seemed. 

That home of light and sweetness that he dreamed. . 

Here treasured vases please the sight 

With blue and gold and crimson bright ; 

Cup and saucer, plate and dish. 

The fairest china heart could wish. 

While the window where we stand 

Looks oui across a sunny land. 
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Down into the fields we pass, 
Through the long green meadow grass ; 
By the elms in stately row, 
By the grazing kine we go, 
To where the four broad fishponds lie, 
And water trickles dreamily, 
As each pond another feeds ; 
Here are verdant water weeds ; 
There a clear brown mirror spreads ; 
Long green branches bend their heads 
O'er it, and each branch doth show, 
Doubled in the depths below. 
What a silence over all I 
You might hear a leaflet fall, 
Field and tree and water seem 
Like a landscape in a dream. 

The evening falls — we travel back 
Swiftly along the morning's track, 
Rich in memories of the day 
Which will not fade or pass away. 
Sweet Aspley Guise ! methinks I see 
The Land Delectable in thee, 
And that fair House with treasure full, 
For me is the House Beautiful. 
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THE BEST GIFT. 

'TwAs the great festival at Juno's temple. 
Full forty stadia from the city gate, 
And all the men of Argos made them ready 
To offer sacrifice with fitting state. 

The ways were full of prancing steeds and chariots 
Bearing brave men, and women fair to see ; 
No steed had I, so, lest I should he weary, 
With loving hands my noble sons drew me. 

The sun poured down in fiery morning splendour : 
Dusty the myrtle groves and olives stood. 
The way was long and steep, yet on they laboured, 
Not staying till we reached the sacred wood. 

Then came the contests — ^mine were crowned the 

victors. 
How well do I remember, through the years, 
How proud I was to see those wreaths of parsley, 
Though scarce could I behold them for my tears. 
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And how the people shouted ! What a tumult 
Of glad rejoicing from the temple rose ! 
All the great multitude my sons were praising 
That happy day, that hid my sharpest woes. 

Then to the shrine of Juno quick I hastened, 
And laid with thankful heart my presents there. 
And praised the matron Goddess for her blessing, 
And oflfered to her image many a prayer. 

I was elate with such sweet satisfaction. 
My mother's heart with rapture swelled so high, 
I dared to ask that Juno to my children 
Would give the best of gifts beneath the sky. 

What did I know of gifts ? I thought of glory, 
Of riches, fame, and happy love, and power. 
Of wide dominions and of stainless honour. 
I never dreamed that death could be a dower. 

The Gods are wise — their eyes serene see clearly ; 
I think, were mine the power, I would not turn 
That mandate of the Queen's ; but, oh 1 my 

children. 
Our hearts are weak, heaven's lessons hard to 

learn! 
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And then I rose and looked for my beloved ; 
I sought them through the people far and wide, 
But all in vain ; then faint I grew and weary, 
And once again to Juno's presence hied. 

There on the solemn temple's floor of marble 
A crimson mantle underneath them spread, 
I saw — 0, women ! weep for such a mother ! — 
My sons, and both were dead. 



\::^ 
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THE LEGEND OF LLYN IDWAL. 

Prince Owen Gwynedd, ere he died, 
Said to the mourners at his side, 
** My only son, Prince Idwal, take 
" To Nefydd Hardd ; by Ogwen's lake 
" His castle lies ; and to him say, 
" That with my dying breath I pray 
*' That he will keep and cherish there 
** My darling, and my kingdom's heir." 

So, when the days of mourning passed 
For Owen, Idwal looked his last 
At the old home he loved so well, 
And with the stranger went to dwell. 
Close to Llyn Ogwen, 'neath a hill, 
Was Nofydd's castle ; strong of will, 
And rich in men and lands was he. 
And kept his castle royally. 
He welcomed Idwal at the gate. 
And led him in with courteous state ; 
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Gave him the castle's fairest room 
For chamber ; strove to chase the gloom 
From the boy^s face with kindly art ; 
With craft and cmining played his part. 
And Dunawt too, his son and heir, 
A glorious youth with yellow hair. 
And frame untiring, oft times led 
Idwal over torrent's bed. 
And marsh and stone and chasm, till 
They reached the head of some great hill. 
And saw the lands that round it lay 
As the cool mist clouds rolled away. 
They chased the beaver in the vale, 
Netted the fish ; and strong and hale 
Prince Idwal grew : but still his mood 
Was gentler than the spirit rude 
That moved his comrade's restless frame. 
And set his wild hot blood aflame. 
Dunawt's love long time had been 
Pretty laughing Gwendoline, 
With rosy cheeks and lustrous eyes. 
Dwelling where Mount Hebog lies. 
Dunawt at her side became 
A willing captive, tender, tame. 
Proud of her conquest, every art 
She tried to keep brave Dunawt's heart. 
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Nor lose her own ; he could not guess 

That feigned was aU her tenderness. 

But when with him Prince Idwal came, 

She spread her snares for higher game ; 

But he with all indifferent eyes 

Heeded not her smiles or sighs, 

And, seeing Dunawt^s jealous rage 

His grief and anger to assuage, 

Idwal promised, never more 

To cross the fickle lady's door. 

Then there was peace between the twain^ 

And all went merrily again. 

But Nefydd's evil heart of sin 

Let wicked plans and wishes in. 

Why with a weak, uncertain hand 

Should this Prince Idwal rule the land ? 

He strove all better thoughts to drown, 

So longed he for the kingly crown. 

There lay, among the mountains near, 

A solitary, nameless mere, 

And Idwal loved alone to sit 

Upon the grey stones bordering it. 

And watch the storm clouds roll and break 

0*er the black rocks, across the lake. 

Against the '* Devil's Kitchen," high 

Among the hills against the sky. 
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Like iron walls the mountains stood 
About the dark mysterious flood. 
It came to pass one summer's day, 
Idly among the rocks he lay. 
So still and calm the lonely mere 
That stone and rock were mirrored clear ; 
So still and calm that IdwaFs eyes 
Saw with indolent surprise 
Thistledowns in airy play 
Along the surface speed away, 
Like fairy balls, while down below 
Each delicate spike did perfect show. 
Then rose a breeze — the sun shone bright, 
Danced countless wavelets in the light ; 
To Idwal as he lay and dreamed 
Like silver boats the ripples seemed ; 
A tiny fleet, that, spreading wide. 
Covered the lake from side to side. 

That day, upon his mountain steed, 
Dunawt rode o'er waste and mead ; 
About his neck with many a fold 
Shining wreathed his torque of gold ; 
With a hopeful heart he rode 
Towards fair Gwendoline's abode. 
By St. Curig*s lake he went. 
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By the fields, with dew besprent, 

Lying at great Snowdon's feet. 

And along the valley sweet 

Of Nant Gwynant, where the hills 

Are verdant with unnumbered rills 

That through the lovely landscape flow 

Down to join the lake below. 

Scarcely Dunawt saw the scene 

For thinking of fair Gwendoline ; 

Her airy grace, her garments gay, 

And all that stole his heart away. 

ThrilKng with ecstatic pleasure, 

He neared the home that held his treasure. 

He rang the castle bell ; the door 

Was slowly opened, and before 

Dunawt spoke, a saucy maid, 

Tossing her little shining head. 

Gave into his hand a note : 

It was Gwendoline who wrote. 

" She could not see him/' said her letter, 

" That they should meet no more were better, 

" For yesterday her troth she gave 

" To a stranger Baron brave, 

"And prayed that Dunawfs suit might end,*' 

Signing herself " his faithful friend." 
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Dunawt from tlie castle turned ; 

Hot his heart within him burned ; 

The letter furiously he tore 

And flung it down beside the door ; 

Furious he gallopped up the vale, 

Nor stayed until he told his tale 

To cunning Nefydd. For his crime 

The father saw a fitting time.' 

** Knowest thou the stranger Baron's name, 

" The author of thy wrong and shame ? " 

Said Nefydd. " I can guess full well." 

" His cursed name " cried Dunawt, " tell ! " 

" It is Prince Idwal,'' Nefydd said : 

Unquestioning, by the devil led, 

" Father, where does the traitor hide ? *' 

Said Dunawt. 

'* By the dark lake's side," 
His father answered. . Dunawt strode 
Up the rocky mountain road. 

That evening, in the castle hall. 
Where polished weapons decked the wall, 
Where blazed the mighty fires of pine, 
And men were merry o'er the wine, 
Sat Nefydd moody and apart, 
With strange disquiet at his heart. 
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Cried he, " Why is our harper dumb ? " 
One said, ** Prince Idwal hath not come, 
" And Dunawt lingers." 

With a smile, 
" They are coming in a little while,'* 
Said Nefydd (pallid was his brow), 
" Let the harper enter now/' 
The harper passed into the hall, 
And men were silent, one and all. 
*' Now a merry tune, I pray, 
" On the harp," said Nefydd, " play." 
" I needs must play the thing I hear," 
Quoth the harper, full of fear. 
With trembling hands his harp touched he, 
Making a strange wild melody. 
And to the eerie strains that rang 
About the hall, these words he sang : — 

" The Devil's Kitchen is glowing bright, 

" For the Devil has got a feast to-night. 

" The black rocks shine like burnished brass, 

" Dark forms across the opening pass : 

" And men in the valley looking aloft, 

" See wreaths of vapour light and soft 

** Float o'er the hills — 'tis the steam clouds hot 

" That rise from many a seething pot ! 
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" Over the crags wild faces peer ; 
" Why make they aloft such merry cheer ? 
" Across the mountains a tale hath run 
*' That to-day a father betrays his son." 
Just then there came a chilling blast 
Of night air cold, and Dunawt passed 
Into the hall ; his yellow hair 
All wet with rain, and wild despair 
Upon his face : 

** No more," he cried. 
In tones that echoed far and wid^ ; 
" No music ! let the death-bells toll, 
" I have slain Idwal — and my soul ! " 

Alas ! Prince Idwal saw no more 
The lake ! it rippled as before ; 
And storms about it howled and swept 
As ere beneath its waves he slept : 
And Dunawt for a weary space 
Wandered around the accursed place 
Hungering once more to see his face : 
As oft before to see him stand 
With fragrant heather in his hand 
And scented myrtle from beneath 
The mountain's shadow, and between 
Delicate rare fern leaves, green. 
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He soon, with bitter grief at heart, 

Too clearly found the evil part 

That Nefydd played ; so Dunawt swore 

Never to see his father more. 

And then he built a cell of stone 

Near Curig's chapel, and alone 

There dwelt, and made perpetual moan ; 

Crying for pardon to the sky. 

And solace in his misery. 

One morning, at the break of day, 
In luminous mist Moel Siabod lay ; 
A heavy curtain broad and white 
Had covered Snowdon. Crystal bright 
St. Curig's lake unruffled spread 
Tinged by the sunny sky overhead, 
While through the rising haze were seen 
Exquisite soft meadows green. 
From Curig's Chapel by the lake 
Matin bells the silence break, 
But Dunawt waketh not ; he lies 
With a look of glad surprise 
Upon his face, nor stirs at all 
For sunshine or for matin call. 
For while the morn was grey and dim, 
A heavenly message came to him, 
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Borne by a form of wondrous grace. 
And lo, the face was IdwaPs face : 
He, smiling in the cell did stand 
With fragrant flowers in his hand ; 
Not lily or rose, but purple heath, 
And scented myrtle from beneath 
The mountain's shadow, and between 
Were delicate rare fern leaves green. 
*' Brother, we wait for thee in heaven," 
So Idwal spoke ; '* thou art forgiven, 
*' And all thy sin is washed away 
** On this most blessed holy day." 

And^Dunawt, joyful, mounted far 
To where the saints and angels are. 
And the tired body lay at rest 
With IdwaFs flowers upon its breast. 



THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

BIRMINGHAM, DECEMBER 4tH, 1876. 

When armies marched to war in days of old 
Beside the ranks of warriors stout and bold, 
A Troubadour, unused to wield the sword. 
Rode forth to cheer the host with song and word. 
A singer I, like him ; my woman's arm 
Too weak to shield the holy cause from harm. 
Yet the poor gift I have I fain would bring, 
And lay at Freedom's feet my offering. 



It is the city of the free, 

The swart stronghold of liberty, 

Where a thousand engines clash, 

A thousand furnaces to heaven flash ; 

Her heart aglow with high desires, 

She sits amid her circling fires. 

And through the noise and smoke and grime 

She forges hope and thought sublime. 
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Hor gilded hall is all ablaze with light, 
What draws us here to night ? 
Platform, floor, and galleries full o^ souls. 
Wonderful, the human thunder rolls ; 
Wonderful, the faces as they sway 
To and fro like the wild waves at play. 

See our Nestor of the fiery tongue, 

Wise and great, " for freedom ever young ; " 

And bright St. George, with polished lance in hand, 

Ready to fight the dragons of our land ; 

Early the people's choice, elate 

With visions of a perfect state : 

AVhile, Saul-Hke, towers above the rest 

The constant friend of all the opprest ; 

How shall I name the illustrious throng, 

Our men of progress, righteous, strong ? 

A voice from out the East is crying, 

" The flower of our land is dymg, 

*' The Turk has changed our home to hell, 

" Horrible wrongs we dare not tell, 

" Upon our guiltless heads have lighted, 

*' England, shall our wrongs be righted ? " 

Therefore to-night we throng and press, 

To hoar our Leaders answer — Yes ! 



\ 
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Servia, Bulgaria, rejoice, 

*' Yes ! " thunders back the people's voice, 

" We will not fest till you are free, 

*' Brethren in faith across the sea ! " 

Take heart, toilers for the true and right, 
Though hard the labour, long the fight, 
Though men may die, and fair intents may fail. 
The truth is great, and it shall yet prevail. 
The thrones of tyranny are shaking, 
Behind dark hills the eternal dawn is breaking. 
O God of Hosts, let war and tumult cease, 
Send down to us the angel of thy peace. 
With snow-white garments that enfold 
Treasures rich and manifold ; 
While with equal steps the nations move 
Towards the golden heights of light and love. 
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A HEBREW LESSON. 

It is vain to try them longer, 
Kal and niplial, verb or noun, 

For to-day my brain is drowsy, 
Let me lay the volume down. 

Strange old words, so black and crabbed. 
Strange old passions, hopes, and fears ; 

Wrapt about with ancient cere-cloth 
Fragrant with the spice of years. 

So the yellow paper deepens 

With the glow of Eastern skies ; 

Through the letters I am looking 
Into what behind them lies. 

Underneath a shade of palm-trees. 
There Rebecca waiting stands. 

With her dark eyes' languid lustre. 
And the pitcher in her hands. 
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There among his flocks a shepherd, 

Resting on a grassy slope, 
Beautiful in youth and vigour, 

Radiant with the dew of hope. 

Now some rich melodious anthem 

To the hills I hear him sing, 
As he dreams that he is wearing 

Crown and purple of a king. 

It is vain to try them longer, 
Kal and niphal, verb and noun. 

For to-day my brain is drowsy, 
So I lay the volume down- 
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A PICTURE. 

A STREET where busy footsteps all the day- 
Are pacing to and fro ; where loves and cares. 
Virtue and vice sweep by ; a window broad 

With merchandize which they therein display. 

And in the midst, — less wildly beat, my heart ! 
The picture of a lady — nameless, sweet. 
With sad dark eyes and delicate small mouth ; 

Lady of mine, I know not who thou art, 

Yet art thou nearer than the nearest kin : 

When art thou coming to me, clothed in flesh, 
Sly pearl, my star, my rose of Paradise, 

Whom I would forfeit life itself to win ? 

All things are flowing towards thee; hours and 
days, 
My love, my soul ; I win the laurel crowns 
For thee, for thee, my goddess. Break, ah break 

From out thy amber cloud's encircling haze. 
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Till then I wait, longing but unafraid, 
Fed with sweet visions of a future joy. 
Knowing that false love's substance weigheth less 

In the heart's balance than a true love's shade. 



THORWALDSEN'S LION. 

EKECTEI) IX MEMORY OF THE ZURICH GUARD, LUCERNE. 

Where is the Zurich Lion ? we ask ; 

A dame of Lucerne points the way, 
And under a burning July sun 

Into the shady path we stray. 

A pool of water, with glassy face. 

Where graceful birds now float, now rest ; 

And the side of a cliff with a hollow place ; 
There lies the lion — his noble crest 

Bent by the coming on of death ; 

Deeply the spears have pierced him — see 
How many they are ; yet to the last 

He guards the shield with the Fleur de Lys, 

It seems, as I gaze, from out the pool, 

I see a soft grey mist arise ; 
It covers the water, the birds, the rock. 

And shuts the Lion from my eyes. 
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And shadows came trooping back from the past ; 

A lovely sorrowful queen sweeps by, 
With children clinging about her skirts ; 

And a wrathful voice shouts, " Liberty ! 

" Down with the Austrian and her brood ! 

" We hate our kings that have trodden us down ; 
" We hate our nobles — take their blood, 

" And bread shall be cheaper in Paris town/' 



It passes away. Again I look ; 

Tis the fair Queen's Palace, white and tall. 
And a close-packed regiment guards the gate, 

From the rabble swarming o'er stair and wall ; 

Thousand on thousand the rabble come, 
With deadly weapon, with murderous face ; 

A handful of men is the Zurich guard. 
Yet never a man will leave his place. 

Close ,the mob comes. " Mow them down, 

" Base hirelings of king and noble ! " they cry, 

" Selling their swords for a crust of bread ; 
" It is meet that the aliens die." 



1 
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What were they paid for the last brave fight ? 

Fritz had gotten a sword through his breast ; 
R^n^ has earned a shot for his head, 

Jean for his side, and so with the rest. 

In stormy Paris they lay them down ; 

Far from their flowers and snow they sleep ; 
And in the valleys the women mourn 

Together among the flocks they weep. 

All nations honour the brave Swiss guard, 
As they read the story the Lion tells ; 

And noble, pathetic, tear-bedewed. 

In the heart of the world their memory dwells. 



VICTOR^S STORY. 

We lived among the mountains — circled round 

With snowy peaks and glaciers ; and our air 

Was shaken by the crackling avalanche 

On summer's clear calm mornings bright with sun. 

A long deep valley where a torrent runs, 

Led to our hamlet ; ah, those days of June ! 

I loved to wander over grassy slopes ; 

By ravines deep where the dark waters flowed ; 

Or resting under some brown chMet's shade, 

Would listen to the talk of tiny things 

Gauze-winged and busy at work among the leaves. 

And ever and anon the cowbells chimed, 

A-tinkling through the distance of thick trees. 

The grass was knee-deep — all about our feet 

Were flowers unnumbered — delicate gold balls, 

Nodding on slender stalks — tall moon-like things ; 

So many red and blue and violet, 

'Twould take me half the day to tell them o'er. 

And all the mountain sides one ruddy blush 
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With glowing alpenrosen everywhere. 

What brilliant creatures lurked among the flowers, 

Or danced about the path where'er you strayed ! 

It was a feast of ravishing delight. 

Amid such comrades would I lie and dream 

Of the bright future : how I would be wise 

And famous some day, when the school-time past 

I could make straight for Paris, constant end 

Of all my hopes. How I would labour there 

And build myself a name that all the world 

Should hear with admiration and applause. 

Paris, that centre of the good and great ! 

I wandered through unseen, imagined streets, 

And all the air seemed rusiling with the robes 

Of the departed : poet, wit, and sage. 

I saw Notre Dame, that splendid gem of age ; 

The Louvre, full -filled with memories of great kings. 

Since Dagobert had blown his hunting horns. 

Paris ! where such a tumult of rich life 

Went swaying to and fro. 

Alas, poor boy ! 
I was so young, that I must needs succeed. 
And full of wild indefinite hope and joy. 

O dear past days of youth ! happy time 
That never can return ! I may search on 
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Among the leaves of the great book of Life, 
But never shall I find that golden page. 
My brothers Luc and Ren^ went away 
To college ; Ren^ needs must be a priest 
And Luc a lawyer. 

We were always poor, 
But now my mother sent away our maid, 
And took on her weak shoulders, all the toil 
That loving women bear so cheerfully. 
I noted day by day how thin she grew, 
And with the hard unwonted labour pale. 
She never murmured ; she was only glad 
That so she kept our table amply stocked, 
Nor needed to make thinner our thin soup. 
I noted, too, how the old garments served, 
Hers and my father's, patched and darned and thin ; 
Meanwhile they had my brothers taught and 

launched 
Into the hurrying world of their desires. 
And then my turn came round. 

One day we sat 
Within our little house at eventime. 
We had heard that morning Ren^ was ordained ; 
The letter read, and read again, — to me 
My father turned : " And you would fain be gone, 
" Is it not so, my Victor, you who love 
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** Your books more even than your brothers do, 
" Eh, my young grave face P Well, when you are 

gone 
" We shall be sadly lonely ; yet I know 
" She would not have you stay, your mother there, 
** Nor I." 

Then low I spoke with throbbing heaii; : 
** Father, my mind is changed, I shall not go." 
So few the words — one little breath suflBced 
To blow my best-loved shining structures down ; 
How long the bitter fights that went before. 
At home, abroad, through silence and through mirth ! 
With blank amazement looked they in my face, 
And plied me fast with questions ; though I strove 
To keep the truth hid from their loving eyes. 
They fain would know my reasons. So at last, 
" I have been silent all this time/' I said, 
" Yet have I seen what sacrifice, what toil 
" You for our absent two have sufiered ; now, 
" How can I bear that all should come again 
" Through weary years for me P How can I bear 
*' To load my heart with such a long remorse. 
" To carry through success this heavy thought ; 
^'' I bought this triumph with a father's pain, 
" I owe this glory to a mother's blood ? 
" Oh father, mother, had my brothers seen 
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'* What I have, they had never spent your gold 
" To buy the brightest future. I will work, 

" And let my brothers " 

There my voice failed. Forth 
I hastened out into the courtyard, bathed 
In summer moonlight — I can see it yet ; 
The clean-cut wood piled high for winter fuel ; 
The w^ooden carving of the sheltering roof ; 
My dog, roused at my footstep, creeping forth 
From his bed to meet me ; and the grand white line 
Of the Eternal mountains. 

It was done. 
And there was left behind the weary pain 
Of disappointed, deadened hopes to bear. 
Forlorn I traversed the familiar fields ; 
My happy meadows, redolent of dreams. 
There is a little chapel ere you cross 
The rock-bound torrent that comes beating down 
Full of tempestuous life from the high hills. 
A tiny chapel with bare wbited walls 
Adorned with a rude picture here and there, 
Of the Saviour's journey ere he reached the cross ; 
Upon the altar bunches of wild flowers : 
Forget-me-not and fern, and Alpine rose, 
Tied round with grass; that some sad soul perchance 
Had left there in default of costlier gifts 
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To speak her sorrow ; or some blooming girl 
As happy love's thank-offering. 

There I knelt. 
How long I know not — till the moonlight died — 
And cried for help and patience in my need : 
Nay, for mere strength to bear the world and live, 
Now that my morning star of hope had set. 
Meanwhile the skies had darkened, and the rain 
Was dropping fast ; the mountains quite shut out, 
And homeward through the mist I sadly moved. 
Next morning, restless, with an aching heart 
I crossed the torrent — joined the narrow path 
That winds among the fir trees ; mounted up 
Under the clear warm sunshine of July 
To scale our mountain. 

As I slowly climbed, 
The flowers marked my progress, till at last 
I saw not even the gentian's deep blue eyes. 
I paused upon a precipice's brink : 
Below my feet, a mighty sea of ice, 
Stretched the great Gorner glacier far away. 
Full of blue treacherous chasms and rough heaps. 
Before me Monte Eosa dazzling white 
Rested beneath the blue Italian sky : 
On every side a multitude of peaks 
Rose sharp and clear — glaciers and sudden slopes, 
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Illimitable fields of purest snow. 

In the deep silence there, I saw my life 

Spread like a scroll before my dreaming eyes ; 

Like a strong sea, borne in by healthful gales, 

Fresh wave on wave rolled in upon my soul 

A fuU conviction of the truth of God. 

Before that glorious vision of great hills 

I shook oflf fettering cares and blighted hopes, 

And selfish aspirations and sharp pains. 

My spirit stood up clear and bright and strong : 

Earth's journey seemed so short from that great 

height 
And heaven so near those peaks of glittering snow. 
But when a natural pain came creeping on 
In place of the unearthly ecstasy, 
I yet kept hold of strength. Although the world 
Prick with its thousand thorns, yet comforts me 
The Spirit brooding o'er those wastes of snow. 
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After so many sorrows past 
My love and I have met at last : 

But not as in the days before ; 
It was high summer-time of yore ; 

And there were floods of moonlight shining 
Each dewy evening — roses twining 

Over the ancient garden wall ; 
So well my heart records it all ! 

But at this second meeting I 

Scarce knew if sunshine filled the sky ; 

Or heeded if the moon was bright 
As by his side I sat all night. 

For deadly fever held him fast 
When he came back to us at last ; 
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And there was none to bathe his head 
Or give him drink : when that they said, 

Spite of the treachery of old, 
Though love was dead, I grew so hold 

That quite alone I went to meet 
The dead love that had been so sweet. 

And so for many a night and day 
I watched beside him as he lay ; 

I kept alive his failing breath ; 
Like Hercules I fought with death. 

But when he stronger grew, and craved 
That I would take the life I saved 

Aiid make it mine — 'twas all too late ; 
Unwritten in the book of Fate. 

'Tis for the sake of one I knew 
Long years ago, a maiden true, 

Who loved him with her passionate heart 
Of youth — ^with her I have no part — 

K 2 
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'Tis for her sake my heart is filled 
With tender sad affection ; stilled 

Is that ecstatic torturing flame ; 
This love must find another name. 

So we have parted once again ; 

I am victorious over pain ; 

O God, I have not lived in vain ! 



1 
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ILIA OF MOUROM. 

On a rude bed in Mourom, year by year, 

Lay a poor peasant's son in helpless pain. 

When first a baby on the mother's knee 

Lay smiling in the earliest time of youth, 

She dreamed how when her son should be a man 

He would protect her age ; a noble man 

Her son would surely grow ! and while she sat, 

(The cottage firelight playing on her face. 

And on the tiny child,) to rest from toil. 

She and her hardy woodman, they would laugh. 

Thinking of comfort in the coming days. 

When Ilia should have grown six splendid feet 

Of manly height, and all their toil be past. 

But as the weeks and months, with steady pace. 
Kept on their old inexorable round. 
Their laughter fainter grew, then scarce a smile 
Would light the darkness ; for the child lay still 
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And neither played nor ran, but with sad eyes 
Was ever following his mother's steps, 
And thinner grew and paler : and his limbs 
Were useless, so that save his quickening brain 
He lay as dead. 

And so the years went on 
And he that should have hewn the forest trees 
And climbed the mountains, plunging through the 

snow, 
And scorning winter storms, all powerless lay 
Watching the merry hunters come and go ; 
Hearing of manly deeds and victories won, 
But useless still, though patient all the while. 
The father and the mother, day by day. 
Went out with spade and axe to dig and hew 
In the thick forest ; neither spade nor axe 
Could Ilia lift, nor moved he from his place. 
While thirty blank long years passed slowly by. 
And in the secret of his heart he said ; 
*' Men come and go — they live, while I am dead ; 
*' Cut off from the sweet common life of men : 
*' But not for this so much I make complaint, 
" 'Tis that when darkness creeps about my bed, 
" And all the busy sounds of day are hushed, 
^* A crowd of wild sad faces cluster round 
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" Gazing upon me, and my ears are filled 
" With cries of those that suffer pain and wrong, 
" Till all my soul is wrung with earth's despair ; 
" Yet, helpless, I can help them not at all. 
" How vain, how full of misery is the world ! 
" How vain, how full of misery is my life ! " 

'Twas Easter time, and every church was decked 
With garlands and green leaves, and all the flowers 
That soft spring breezes wakened into life. 
Long since began, in spite of snows and frost. 
The world-wide resurrection of the corn. 
And all the earth rejoiced because of Spring. 
The sun shed golden blessings down from heaven ; 
At Mourom in the church, the white-robed choir 
Sang sweetly once again, " Christ is arisen ! " 
" Christ is arisen ! " rang from wall and roof; 
The music floated out upon the breeze. 
And singing birds, and verdant branch and bud, 
And rippling wave, each after his own kind 
Echoed the song : " Christ is arisen ! " they cried. 

Now Ilia at the earliest dawn of light 

Had waked from sleep, and as he restless lay 

In the dead silence, thought rushed in on thought. 

And every thought sharp pierced his patient soul. 
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Beneath the weight of earth's great woe he bent. 

Unable to redeem one brother's life ; 

Forced into silence ; called to grieve and wait. 

But the sweet sun rose up ; one slende^beam 

Crept o'er the homy window of his room 

And spread and strengthened. Soon a glowing 

flood 
Filled all the place with gladness and with hope. 
And unto helpless Ilia comfort crept, 
He knew not how : is it the Spring, he thought. 
That so o'erflows with beauty and delight 
That even to such as I a portion falls ? 
Then rang the Easter bells from tower on tower, 
And Ilia's spirit trembled at the sound 
Half sad, half happy, and his eyes overflowed ; 
For a fair promise of some coming good 
Perfumed the air and warmed his listless frame. 

The father and the mother had gone forth 

To keep the Festival, while Ilia stayed 

In the still house. The music in the church 

Came floating from afar across the fields 

And reached his lonely couch ; with half-shut eyes, 

He lay and listened. Suddenly the doors, 

The great doors of the house, were softly struck 

By one without, and — 
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" Ilia '* cried a voice 
More musical than singing, " open wide ; 
" We fain would enter through these closed doors.'* 
" Alas/' said Ilia, *' I unloose the doors ! 
" For thirty tedious years I here have lain, 
" Not moving hand or foot." 

The answer pierced 
Through heavy wood and massive iron hars : 
" Arise, Ilia, stand upon thy feet, 
" For thou the doors shalt open." 

In amaze, 
Uncertain, tremhling, the pale cripple rose, 
Stept slowly to the entrance of the house, 
Lifted his hands, undid the ponderous gates 
Wondering within himself what next should he. 
Slowly the doors he opened, and without, 
Bright in the sun's clear shining, heautiful. 
Shadowless, in white radiant mantles clothed, 
He saw two forms like men with snowy hair ; 
A cup filled high with sparkling wine they held. 
And, entering in the house, to Ilia gave. 
He howed his head and drank. At the first 

draught 
A secret joy spread through his languid veins ; 
The second draught filled him with courage high ; 
The third with force divine. 
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" 0, sons of Heaven, 
" For such I know you, what am I, to win 
" Your gracious favour ? for I feel within 
" Heroic strength and gladness : teU me now 
" What gift can testify my grateful love ? " 
And with one voice the vision answer made, 
*' Go forth and fight against the powers of hell : 
" Hardship and toil and sorrow thou shalt find ; 
" Content and peace of heart shall he thy crown." 
And speaking thus, from Ilia's sight they passed. 

The sweet Spring hours flowed on : in gay attire. 
Out of the churches men and women came 
And sought their dwellings, full of holy joy. 
But none found hidden in any simple home 
A secret of such great unhoped-for good, 
As greeted Ilia's parents. Waiting stood, 
With glowing cheeks and steady shining eyes, 
The hright, transfigured likeness of their son. 
He hent his face, and kissed their faithful hrows. 
Which care for him, and toil, had wrinkled sore. 
And led his father and his mother in 
To hear of the strange things that had hefallen. 
And how a work divine was given to him. 

On that clear night he rose, and silently 
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Went forth into tlie woods. The odorous pines 
Were black, save where the liquid moonlight fell. 
Shaken from out the neverfailing urns 
From whence the most benignant mother slakes 
The thirst of every land beneath the sky, 
A heavy dew refreshed each leaf and blade. 
He reached at length the wood of stunted oaks 
Half cleared by many a painful tedious stroke. 
Happy, intoxicate with new-found strength. 
High Ilia swung his axe and smote the stems 
Till the woods rang with far-resounding strokes ; 
And ere the morning dawned and the birds sang, 
Tree after tree had fallen, and a wide space 
Of rich dark soil was ready for the seed, 
And the new day lightened of half its toil 
For Ilia's parents. As the morning light 
Spread through the dusky shadows Ilia heard 
The tramp of coming feet and crackle of briers, 
And looking up, behold a splendid steed 
Came down the pathway: — Is some knight over- 
thrown 
By brigands in the wood ? thought Ilia : 
For riderless, yet fair caparisoned 
The horse appeared. Near and more near he came. 
And on the saddle's peak engraved with gold 
Ilia of Mourom read his own poor name. 
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So by the third day's light, upon his steed. 

Ilia, whom father and mother, tearful, blest. 

Rode forth to strive with evil through the world, 

To fight with Ormuzd against Ahriman, 

The light against the dark, till heaven should dawn. 
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Through the wide forests, dark with fir and pine, 
Fragrant with resinous, aromatic scents. 
Where in the silence and the solitude 
Leaves redden ^d die, and feU and spring again ; 
Where breezes moan, and rough winds rage and 

storm; 
And on wild nights the mighty pines crash down 
Unheard of human ears ; o'er mossy ways. 
Tortuous, and perilous with fallen trunks. 
Ilia of Mourom and Sviatogor, 
Journeyed together towards the frozen north, 
Nor knew that while the snowflakes swept and 

whirled 
Across the Steppes, that 'mid the Holy Hills, 
Behind the mist-clouds, with resounding blows. 
The blacksmith of the mountains of the north 
Had forged the fortune of Sviatogor. 
They far had ridden, the hero strong and brave, 
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And Ilia, the young brother that he found 
Wandering about the earth to right its wrongs. 
To shield the weak, and help all helpless things. 
His hands unstained by any innocent blood. 

Now in a fiery glow the sun sank down 
And cold grey twilight dimmed the solitude, 
Deepening its depths mysterious. 

As they rode. 
All on a sudden, close beside the path, 
They came upon a mighty tomb of stone, 
Empty, and open to the starry skies. 
Leaning beside it, stood its massy lid. 
And all within strange characters were graved, 
(As o'er that dusky granite sepulchre 
Where slept the Daughter of Psammetichus). 
But legible aild clear these words shone forth. 
Without the cover : 

" He shall here lie down 
" For whose last sleep this tomb is fore-ordained." 
And in the twilight both the warriors paused, 
And, lighting from their horses, stooped and read. 
Wondering what thing the written word should 

mean. 
Then Ilia, stepping over the tall side 
Of that sarcophagus, his stalwart length 
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Stretched out within it ; but Sviatogor cried — 

" Rise, rise my brother, not for thy young frame 

" This stony bed was fashioned : unto me 

" The message comes. My destiny is forged." 

So Ilia rose. The other, with a smile, 

Lay down. Into the burning sky he looked 

And at the barren branches. 

" See," he said, 
" How well my grave was measured ; this was 

wrought 
" For me alone ; each limb has fitting space 
" In this last couch whereon my body lies. 
" Cover me close, ray brother." 

" Jest no more," 
Cried Ilia pale and trembling ; " Let us hence, 
" Ere the night falls." 

" The night for me has fallen," 
Cried Sviatogor, " Lift this Kd of stone." 
*' I cannot," Ilia cried. " No hands of mine 
** Shall work thy murder ; cease, the night winds 

wail." 
Then Sviatogor lifted up the stone 
And drew it o'er his tomb, and Ilia bent 
To catch his latest accents. Faint and far 
Came Sviatogor's voice from out the stone : 
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" Lean close," he whispered, " strive to breathe my 

breath 
** [fhrough the lid's joining." 

\ Ilia stooped and breathed, 

An*d a new strength did permeate and glow 
Through all his flesh and soul. 

" Take up my sword, 
" Go forth and conquer," Sviatogor said ; 
" Thou shall not die in battle — ^fear thou not, 
*' Farewell — my destiny hath conquered me." 
Then Ilia strove to stir the ponderous Kd, 
But moved it not at all, for all his strength ! 
And, hopeless, driven by the numbing cold, 
He sought for shelter, riding on alone. 

That night he slumbered long. When broke the 

morn, 
A marvellous change had fallen o'er the world. 
Brown earth, and dusky twigs, and fir trees green. 
Were clothed in dazzling robes of bridal white ; 
The silent snow lay thick o'er vale and hill. 
Each delicate spray was glistening in the sun, 
Cold, silvery, crystalline, immaculate ; 
And through the heavy woods he sought in vain 
For the strange tomb where Sviatogor lay. 
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It was the Court of Vladimir the Great, 

Vladimir the Fair Sun, at ancient Kiev, 

And round the royal board his knights were ranged : 

Dobryna, the brave warrior, merciful, 

Noble and courteous, slow in shedding blood ; 

Alecha, with his insolent face of scorn, 

Mocking at virtue, false and full of guile. 

Despising woman and betraying trust ; 

Handsome Tchourila, loving horse and hound, 

And stolen bread ; Diouk Stepanovich, 

So rich that if he made an inventory 

Of all his treasure in Gallician lands, 

Vladimir needs must sell his chiefest towns 

To buy him ink and paper. Dounai, 

Over whose head a heavy future hung ; 

The warrior poet Stavre, whose sweet voice 

The rough untutored heroes wondering heard. 

And thought some heavenly spirit had come down. 

For men were reverent in the ancient days. 
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And by the King, dispensing courtesies, 

His wife, the beautiful Apraxia sat, 

With fair Zabava ever at her side, 

The only daughter of the royal house. 

And glittering gold and silver decked the board ; 

Once wooden vessels, rudely shaped and carved. 

In memory of heroic battles fought. 

Had well sufficed ; but now was none content 

"Without full courtly state, and Vladimir 

Had sadly yielded to their loud complaints. 

Saying, *' Brave men may win me silver and gold, 

'* But silver and gold will make me no brave men." 

So in great costly cups the mead went round, 

And loud the voices grew and cheeks were flushed. 

And foolish tongues unloosed. The warriors 

bragged 
Of giants conquered, and long combats waged : 
One boasted of his father's mighty deeds, 
Another of his mother's tenderness ; 
This had a peerless horse, and that a hound 
For speed unrivalled. Then with shining eyes, 
Stavre, the musician, spoke : 

'* 1 have a gift 
^* That doth outshine aU gifts beneath the sun, — 
** My perfect Vassilissa, my young wife. 
** Ah, she is lovely and pure and tnie of heart. 
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•* And quick of understanding. Would to Heaven 
** I had her here in Kiev ! She would outwit 
*' The wisest of you all ; even thee, King, 
*' Would Vassilissa shame." 

A heavy frown 
Bent the King's hrow, and silence filled the hall. 
*' Guards, take this fool," said Vladimir in wrath, 
** And cast him into prison — there to wait 
*' Till Vassilissa come to rescue him.*' 

So Stavre to the dreary dungeon went, 
And made no music, pining in the dark — 
Like some poor singing bird, whose voice is dumb 
Because he cannot see the golden sun. 
Now at the royal table stood no more 
His empty seat whose curious carving showed 
Dimly from out a corner of the hall, 
Banished, like him who owned it, in disgrace. 
And for a while the warriors missed the voice 
That chased away their gloom ; the kindly smile, 
And quick bright fancies of the unhappy youth. 
But then there was a stirring call to arms 
Against wild Tartar hosts who troubled sore 
The reign of Vladimir. They day by day 
Came stealing on out of the dangerous east. 
From the wide wastes of salt and barren steppes. 
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The land was full of violence and strife 

And ruin threatened, and men's hearts grew faint 

And weary and despairing ; and the King 

Was pale and care pursued ; and all forgot 

The prisoner Stavre. And furthermore there lurked 

About the ways to Kiev a brigand crew. 

Whose chief was Solovei ; stained with crime, 

A terror to the realm. His dreadful form 

Was shrouded by the vulgar in strange tales. 

He was a giant bird of prey, they said. 

Who slept in seven great oaks; who roar'd and 

howled. 
And piped like some Tartarean nightingale. 
Till all the forest trees bent down their heads 
In terror at the sound. Such tales were told. 
Alas, full many a pilgrim's blood was shed 
As he courageous journeyed the short road 
From Mourom down to Kiev, and troubles pressed 
Hard on the kingly head of Vladimir. 

One day he with his heroes all conferred 
How best to rid the land of all its ills ; 
How best to combat back the Tartar hordes ; 
How best to slay the brigand Solovei ; 
When one demanded audience. 

'' Friend or foe ? " 
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Asked Vladimir, and they who kept the gate 
With constant vigilance, answered, 

" By his tongue 
*' And light brown locksj he is a thrall of thine 
" And son of Russia, mother of us alL" 
So in the warrior came, and knelt him down 
Before the king and queen. His face was bright— 
His carriage princely. 

" Hail ! '' said Vladimir, 

* Thy name, I pray, and country ; art thou a king 
' Or son of kings ? Speak, stranger fair and brave." 

* I am no king, or son of kings," he said, 

* But a poor peasant, who has brought a gift 

' For thee and Russia. As I journeyed here, 

* Through dreary swamps and endless forests dark, 
' I and my trusty steed, it chanced one morn 

* Among the heavy pines I met a man 

* Haggard and wan, robbed of his merchandise, 
^ Robbed of an eye, in miserable plight, 

* And * This,* he said, * hath Solovei done.' 

' * Thus shall he do no more,' I said in wrath, 

* * Follow me thou.' He turned and followed me, 

* Guiding me by his counsel to- the place 

* Where lurked the brigand. There the giant lay ; 
' And, when he guessed my errand, laughed in 

scorn. 
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" I, strong in justice, drew my supple bo^r 

" And smote hira in his rolling eyeball fierce, 

** With a great crash across a fallen pine 

** He fell to earth, howling and crying loud ; 

•* Then with my spear I thrust him through and 

through, 
" And lo, I bring his bead/' 

Then a great shout 
Rose from the warriors, and the King bent down 
And kissed the hero's forehead, raised him up^ 
And bade him stay at Court and be bis knight. 
And ask whatever gift might please him most. 
*' If I may claim a grace," the warrior said, 
" I pray thee, O my King, to succour him 
** Who stands outside and waits me — the poor 

wretch 
" Whom Solovei well-nigh slew/' 

AndaU 
Commended his request; and straight twas 

done 
As he desired. And thus in perilous times 
First came Ilia of Mourom to the Court. 

Then for a while the Tartars left in peace 
The harassed land ; but when the autumn fell, 
A strange ambassador from out their camp. 
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On a black horse rode into Kiev one day. 
The golden ornaments that decked tbe porch 
Shook as he thundered at the palace gate ; 
And when he entered Vladimir came down 
To welcome him and lead him to the hall, 
Where ready smoked a feast — trembling meanwhile 
Lest evil things his coming might portend. 
They feasted him with delicate flesh of swans, 
And filled his golden cup with hydromel. 
But daintily the Tartar eat and drank, 
Leaving the cup half full when he arose. 
Then, when the King and he were left alone, 
** A peaceful mission mine to thee," he said. 
" I crave the princess, fair Zabava's, hand, 
" For we are weary of perpetual strife ; 
** And thus the Khan my kinsman would cement 
" Thy house and ours.*' 

# And Vladimir was pleased, 

And told Zabava, who with pallid face 
Heard of this suitor ; for Zabava's heart 
Was otherwhere, far oiflf across the seas. 

Two days had passed, and then there was a joust 
Appointed for the morrow, and the King 
Prayed the new foreign guest to try his strength 
Against the men of Kiev. He quick agreed, 
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And early sought his chamber. It was bright 

With the full harvest moon, who slowly rose 

Above the horizon in a ruddy glow, 

As if the bounteous plains of rich red com 

Had tinged her smiling disc with autumn hues* 

The ambassador unloosed his armour's weight, 

Took off his Tartar cap, and dropped a cloud 

Of coal-black hair, rippling and waving down 

Over his shoulders, farther than his waist. 

Had Vladimir now entered, he had thought 

There was a magic in the harvest moon ; 

For lo ! the warrior's square built form had changed 

To smooth soft curves, and bending down his head 

He wept a woman's tears, and a sweet voice 

Cried : 

*' Stavre, my love, my heart is full of fear 
'* Lest I to-morrow fail. For what am I 
** Save, in my love for thee, a poor weak girl 
** That cannot meet these warriors bold and strong ? 
'* Yet if I fail, 'twere better even to die 
*' Than live while thou art pining out of sight 
*' Deep in the dungeons of this cruel King. 
*' Ah, all my meat and drink are poisonous 
" While thou art starving ! all upon one throw 
*' I risk to-morrow. white God of Heaven, 
** Thou of the horn and bow and vision clear, 
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" Be on my side ! new-found Christian God, 
""SVho stoodest by Judith in the Hebrew land, 
'* Scorn not a desperate woman of the north ! " 
So through the glowing night, with tears and 

prayers, 
Sweet Vassilissa, Stavre's wife, kept watch. 

It was high summer, when the tidings came 

That Stavre was cast in prison; and though the 

time 
Spread happiness abroad, within her house 
She sate, her dark eyes fixed upon the ground. 
And youths and maidens through the balmy air 
Wandered at evening whispering words of love ; 
And aged men and women all the day 
Basked in the welcome warmth and sunny light ; 
And children to the woods, in merry bands, 
Ran out together gathering moss and flowers ; 
But Vassilissa still sate desolate. 
In musing sorrow. Till one day her face 
Grew brighter with the dawn of a new thought. 
" I will no longer idly linger here," 
She cried, *' but I will seek him through the wild 
** With any help that comes." 

So all alone 
On -her black steed she journeyed, undismayed. 
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Through forest and o'er plain; through dreary 

swamps ; 
And the dark pines and silver birches waved 
Full many a weary mile above her head. 
Now 'twixt the ancient stems were golden glades 
And all the sky was blue, and wondrous sights 
Of plants and lichens Vassilissa saw. 
Then soft grey mists spread over all the woods. 
And from the branches dropped a cooling dew 
Upon the moist rich earth and all was changed 
To a dim dream forest. She betimes at night 
Would pray for shelter in some lonely hut ; 
But oftener on the ground she laid her down 
Upon a bed of branches, and would pluck 
The pine and birch for covering, while a heap 
Of dead dry boughs she kindled near at hand 
To scare away the wild things of the wood. 
And waking on a sudden, she would dream 
That where the flickering firelight pierced the trees. 
Round the great stems wild woodland faces peered, 
And that the leaves, on silent windless nights, 
Gave hints of hidden dryads, rustling soft. 
Yet feared she not — it seemed the ancient woods 
Were friendly to her in her loneliness. 
But on the barren, wide, untrodden plains. 
Her heart was heavy as she rode all day; 
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And Sta^Te seemed farther off, and liope grew dim. 
At last, one morning, when the sun rose up 
Clear through the autumn air, she saw afar 
Against the horizon shine the gilded towers, 
And knew that Kiev was near, and wept for joy. 
And o'er sandy tracts, by woods of oak 
She travelled fast, urging her faithful horse 
With happy words, telling him all her heart. 
'Twas evening ere she neared the city walls. 
And then she lighted down, and bent her will 
To find out a device to rescue Stavre. 
Now, while she mused, a company came by. 
Laden with Tartar spoils — gay coloured clothes ; 
Strange gilded weapons ; spears and crescent swords ; 
And curiously Vassilissa gazed 
At all their burdens. 

" Are ye bound for Kiev ? '' 
She questioned. " And what tidings of the war ? " 
"Now there is peace," they answered, *' and we go 
" To Kiev, to sell the plunder we have gained." 
Then on the ground before her, one spread out 
Armour and garments of a Tartar chief ; 
And suddenly to Vassilissa's view. 
First dim, now clearly, all her plot shone forth. 
And " I will buy thy Tartar dress,*' she cried. 
Offering her stock of gold. The man, content. 
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Offered to bear her load into the towil, 
And with his comrades keep her company. 
** Nay, I will rest awhile within this wood," 
She answered, thanking him full courteously. 
They greeted her, and travelled on. Meanwhile 
She pensive sate, and watched their lessening forms- 
Then, rising, stripped her woman's garments off, 
And as a Tartar Chieftain rode complete. 
With bow and spear and quaintly gilded sword. 
And thus she reached the battlements of Kiev. 

Another in the palace watched that night 
U'he hours pass by, nor slept. Zabava fair, 
Vladimir's only daughter, sad at heart, 
Since a bright Sea-king up the Dnieper came, 
Leading a numerous fleet with silken sails. 
Him Vladimir had feasted many days, 
And many a wild song to his harp he sung, 
Zabava listening spell- bound as the strains 
Rang through the hall. For visions of the sea 
And all its mysteries rose before her sight. 
And mingling wdth the presence of the King 
Set her heart beating wildly. He would come. 
And, sitting by her, gaze into her eyes, 
Telling her of strange lands beyond the flood ; 
And how across the deserts, long ago, 
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The sea had stretched; of the great wastes of sand 

That near the Volga lay ; for, sailing once, 

A wild south-easter furiously blew, 

And wrecked his vessel on Roumanians strand, 

Where, wandering o'er the barren yellow soil, 

He saw wide lakes all crusted o'er with salt 

As thick as winter ice ; the rocks were salt, 

And brackish every scanty herb that grew. 

Of mighty icebergs in the frozen seas 

High in the north, he told ; of birds and fish 

And mermaids with bright mirrors in their hands. 

So now Zabava, sitting in her tower, 

Called back his face and wind-blown yellow hair, 

Conned o*er his words, And every treasured look. 

Dreading the day approaching that might bring 

A new, strange bridegroom that would chill her 

heart, 
Making for ever hopeless her sad love. 

Bright dawned the morrow. Dressed in bright 

array. 
The Court assembled to keep holiday ; 
And Vassilissa, trembling and yet strong 
In hope that her great love would succour her, 
And work deliverance howsoever strange, 
Wore a calm front, and with King Vladimir 
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Held converse uudismayed. 

The lists were set ; 
And the strong wrestlers with their mighty arms 
Bared for the conflict, hastened to the place. 
" Thou, prince, shalt wrestle only with thy peers : 
** Our subjects first shall make us merry sport.'* 
Tims Vladimir spoke to his Tartar guest. 
But, while the wrestlers fought, the Tartar guest, 
Poor Vassilissa, sat in doubt and fear — 
Knowing it was the crisis of her fate. 
Dreading that weaker even than their wont 
Her supple limbs would prove. The time had come. 
Desperate she rose to match against the chiefs 
Her feeble strength that must betray her cause, 
When with a sudden spasm of delight 
She hailed deliverance ; for the people rushed 
Toward where Dobryna sat, nephew and heir 
To Vladimir, for he had fallen prone 
And lay as lifeless. Hastened Vladimir 
To raise him, and they carried him away 
Toward the palace. 

" Close the lists," they cried, 
" The King commands it." 

And they bore within 
Dobryna. Vassilissa then was safe 
For one day more ! She made belief to frown. 
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And met Apraxia with a stormy face : 
** 0, princess, is it thus," she said, "the King 
** Makes sport for strangers ? Who, I pray, is this 
** That claims his tendance ? *' 

And the Queen replied : 
" Pardon, my prince, to-morrow at this hour 
" We will renew the sports. Like dearest fion 
*' Dohryna is to Vladimir ; our hopes 
" Cling close about his life. Thou hast at home, 
" Perchance, a brother whom thy heart doth love-* 
" I pray thee let thy own heart plead for us.'* 

So when the Leeches comforted the King 
About Dobryna, (though full sick he lay 
For many days,) on that same afternoon 
A banquet was prepared ; and Vladimir 
Tended his Terrible Ambassador 
With courteous care — ^but still his brow was dark. 
*' Have ye no music in these Russian reahns ? " 
lie scornful asked. " Why, when my Lord, the 

Khan, 
" Sits down to meat, musicians play and sing 
" Melodious airs to cheer him at the feast ; 
*' Hast thou no minstrel here P " 

Then, ill at ease 
Vladimir answered : 
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" Once upon a time 
" We had a minstrel who could match the best, 
" But now he lies in prison." 

"Bring him now, 
" And bid him play for us his sweetest strains." 
So Vladimir, sick of the stress of war. 
Unwilling to offend, obeyed his guest. 

In the damp dungeon, where long trickling streams 
Of water seamed the walls — where pallid growths 
Of lichen and of toadstools decked the floor — 
With fading body and soul poor Stavre lay. 
Forgotten and half starved. No ray of sun 
Lightened his solitude ; a sickly light, 
Grey, subterraneous, showed him in what plight 
His wretched prison stood. He never knew 
How through his misery he had lived so long. 
They brought him through long winding corridors. 
Up gloomy stairs into the light again. 
Then he was dressed once more in courtly robes. 
And led into the hall where sat the chiefs. 
Weak with the cold and dark, tottering and slow 
He moved towards the dais of the King, 
Bending his head in loyalty, not love. 
Then from the farthest comer of the hall 
His chair was brought, wherein of old he sat 
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When all the Court was merry with his songs. 
They brought him out the gouzzla from its place : 
Over the strings his faltering fingers ran 
So that it stammered lame, uncertain sounds 
As if it too the prison walls had chilled. 
Then, as the sunlight fell on Stavre's head 
And stirred his pulses, and the crowd of men, — 
The electric influence of life on life, — 
Awoke his sleeping genius, rich and full 
Melodious, tender, rang the chords once more. 
He told the story of his grief and fall, 
And all the air seemed full of wailing cries. 
Bitter regrets, and love and lack of hope ; 
Sweet visions of the irrevocable past. 
And though he seemed so weak and slight of limb 
Beside the stalwart warriors of the Court, 
To Vassilissa's passionate, proud heart, 
His beauty shone celestial, and the knights 
Looked heavy flesh and blood — her Stavre a soul. 
The while he played, she let her eyelids fall, 
Lest through her eyes her great love breaking forth 
Should blazon out her secret ; closed her lips. 
For fear they should betray her ; clasped her hands, 
To save her arms from twining round his neck. 

When that he ended, all the Court W£is still 

M 
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For a long breathing space ; then plaudits wild 
Welcomed the pale musician : And the King 
Commanded that a cup of hydromel 
Be brought to comfort him. But he meanwhile, 
All faint and wan, leaned back and gasped for 

breath. 
And " air," cried Vassilissa, " give him air, 
" He hath played so sweetly, I myself alone, 
" Will lead him forth, by sanction of the King." 
Then rose the Terrible Ambassador 
While Vladimir suspected nought, nor dared 
Affront his Tartar guest. He, waving back 
The knights who would have followed, led him out 
Stavre the musician, into the sweet day 
Radiant with dying sunlight, full of peace. 
Her strong arm wound about him. Forth they went 
And on her coalblack horse that stood without. 
She lifted up her husband's wasted form 
And to the woodlands fast she hurried on, 
Nor spoke she anything as swift they moved. 

But when she reached the old oak in the wood 
She left her charger standing ; slipped away 
And found her woman's garments, safely hid 
Among the clustering bushes. With quick hands, 
She next arrayed herself ; cast off her cap ; 
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Let loose the clustering blackness of her hair, 

And stood before her Stavre ; once again 

His peerless Vassilissa, fair of face 

And bright of wit. He as by lightning dazed, 

Stood gazing at her, speechless with delight, 

Unable to believe the sudden joy. 

And then, beneath the canopy of trees, 

Bathed in the evening red, baptized by leaves 

That gently rustled down in a light shower. 

They clasped each other closer and more close. 

Safe on the purest, sweetest heights of love. 

And then they journeyed forward through the wood. 

Meanwhile, behind a soft white mist had risen 

To baffle their pursuers ; but for them 

Both night and day were clear for evermore. 



THE END. 
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